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For the Weekly Magazine. 
ON WATER. 


To give a definition of water, fo as 
to diftinguifh it accurately from all 
other fluids, would be a tafk not only 
difficult but perhaps ufelefs. One of 
the properties formerly thought to 
characterize water, and which has 
generally been included in every defi- 
nition of it, we have reafon to believe 
has been affumed without fufficient 
proof. The Academy del Cimento, it is 
true, made an experiment by which 
the incompreflibility of water was 
thought to be eftablifhed; but Mr. 
Canton, and the Abbé Mongez have 
proved its elafticity in the moft con- 
clufive manner. 

The fimplicity of water, another 
characteriftic, is alfo fully refuted, and 
we know of none abfolutely conftant, 
except that at one certain point of 
heat and under a given prefflure of 
the atmofphere it remains in a ftate 
of permanently elaftic vapor ; at ano- 
ther point, equally well afcertained, it 
takes a folid form, and between thefe 
extremes is always fluid. 

Water when pure thould be per- 
fe&ly tranfparent and inodorous ; it 
fhould retain its tranfparency when 
mixed with a folution of filver in the 
nitric acid, or of lead in the acetic acid, 
and fhould diffolve foap without the 
leaft curdling: but though water is 
one of the moft univerfally diffufed 
fluids on the globe, it is rarely if ever 
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found without fome foreign mixture. 
The readinefs with which it diffolves 
fome gafes, all faline fubftances, and 
even moft of the earths, is wel] known; 
and it is equally certain that it exifts 
no where naturally without having 
fome of thefe fubftances prefented to 
ite There is another circumftance too 
which, as Boerhaave has remarked, 
renders it impoffible ever to obtain 
water abfolutely pure; caloric to a 
greater or lefs extent is always prefent 
in water, even in its moft folid form. 
A favourite opinion once among 
chemifts, was, that water was a@ fluid 
earth, and might, by diftillations pa- 
tiently repeated, be wholly converted 
into earth. The experiment related 
by Boyle, in which by two hundred 
diftillations one ounce of water yielded 
fix drachms of a fine white earth, in- 
duced many philofophers to purfue 
this fubject, and though they did not 
obtain earth in the fame quantity, 
every diftillation afforded fome ; fo 
that the opinion of the convertibility 
of water into earth became almoft ge- 
neral, and it was not till Mr. Scheele 
by many accurate experiments proved 
that the veffels containing the wa- 
ter loft as much of their weight as 
was gained of earth by the diftilla- 
tion, and that the earth obtained was 
precifely the fame as that of which 
the veflels were compofed, that this 

error could be refuted. 
Water is one of the moft generally 
diffufed fluids on the earth, as well as 
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the moft ufeful: There is no part of 
the world where it is not to be found ; 
even the drieft Lybian fands exhale 
vaft quantities of ite The regular 
figure of fome minerals depends en- 
tirely on water and, were it not for 
this fluid, the whole creation would 
degenerate into one fhapelefs chaos, 
ufelefs and uninhabitable. So effential 
is water to vegetable life that fome 
great men have believed it alone was 
the proper pabulum of plants. The 
experiments of Hales and Van Hel- 
mont are among the moft remarkable* 
on this fubje€&t. One of thefe gen- 
tlemen re. ane a willow-tree, and 
the ether a very large fun-flower, with 
no other food than water carefully de- 
prived by diftillation of foreign fub- 


ftances. Thefe plants were vigorous 


and grew to an uncommon fize in a 
given time, though they were planted 
in pots filled with fand, cleanfed from 
all admixture of vegetable mould by 
repeated wafhing, and the pots co- 
vered in fuch a manner as to exclude 
every drop of rain. 

Animals cannot furvive even for 
a moment. without water: the very 
forms of their bodies depend on the 
prefence of this fluid. It is not only 
requifite as a component part of ani- 
mal fubftances, but equally fo to the 
health and well being of all animated 
nature. It is the natural drink of 
plants and animals of every defcrip- 
tion, and it is not without reafon be- 
lieved that many of thofe difeafes 
which fcourge the human race origi. 
nate from fubftituting artificial liquors 
in place of the wholefome fountain. 
Perhaps two thirds of the difeafes 
among us may with propriety be 
called faGtitious, and ef thefe a very 
great proportion may with juftice be 
afcribed to errors in drink: It has 
been computed that fince the intro- 
duétion of ardent fpirit, more victims 
have fallen by it alone than by {word 
and peftilence united, within the fame 
period. To this caufe principally is 
to be attributed the encreafing num- 
ber of difeafes as fociety advances 
in refinement and luxury. Water is 


not only neceffary to life, but equally 
indifpenfable to the convenience of 
living: many of the moft ufeful and 
fome of the moft elegant arts are con- 
ducted by the agency of water ; the 
beautiful art of dyeing could not exit 
without it, and the fcience of chy- 
miftry, generally, would be infipid 
were it not for this invaluable fluid. 

All water, as has been obferved, is 
impregnated with foreign materials 
though nature prefents it to us in 
very different degrees of purity. The 
fnow which falls on the tops of high 
mountains, in cold weather, affords 
the pureft; next to this is rain 
water collected towards the conclu- 
fion of a long fpell of wet weather ; 
then follow, fprings, rivers, lakes, 
pools, &c. but in ajl cafes where we 
wifh to obtain water with the leaft 
poffible adulteration, it fhould be 
diftilled in glafs or porcelain veffels 
with a very gentle heat. It is, how- 
ever, for the purpofes of philofophy 
alone that this degree of purity can 
ever be requifite. Few rivers or 
fprings are impregnated with fub- 
{tances abfolutely injurious to animal 
life in quantity fufficient to produce 
effet ; and there are many, which, 
though not fit for culinary purpofes 
are among the moft valuable reme- 
dies. To point out the various fub- 
ftances with which water may be 
combined, and the means of detecting 
thefe, and demonftrating their na- 
ture, is not my prefent bufinefs: it 
is fufficient here to have mentioned 
that they do exift. 

Water, like moft other fubftances, 
is capable of affuming the folid, the 
liquid, and the aerial or gafleous 
form. 

It has been doubted whether foli- 
dity or fluidity be the natural ftate 
of water ; and this queftion has been 
debated with fome keennefs ; but in 
my apprehenfion the gafleous {tate 
may as properly claim this honour as 
either of the others, for it is no lefs na- 
tural for water to affame this fate at 
the temperature of two hundred and 
twelve of Farenheit, than to be folid 
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at thirty-one, or fluid in all the inter- 
mediate degrees. 

In the converfion of water into 
ice, feveral circumftances take place, 
which are worthy of obfervation. 

First. At the moment water be- 
comes folid, there is an encreafe of 
fenfible heat. 

Secondly. A: extrication of air. 

Thirdly. A diminution of fpecific 
gravity. 

To prove that heat is evolved dur- 
ing the procefs of congelation,.it is 
only neceflary to immerfe a good 
thermometer in water, expofed to an 
atmofphere fufficiently cold and it 
will be found, that at the moment it 
becomes ice, the mercury fenfibly 
rifes in the tube. The caufe of this 
phenomenon, which takes place 
equally in the cryftalization of falts, 
is that ice and falts in a folid form 
have not as great a capacity for re- 
taining heat as water, and falts when 
diffolved in water; hence a part of 
the latent heat, not being able to en- 
ter into combination with the folids, 
becomes fenfible, and aéts on the 
mercury contained in the tube of the 
thermometer. 

Water expofed to the atmofphere 
always imbibes a quantity of air and 
it is probable a real folution of the 
air takes place in this inftance— 
When falts are diffolved in water, 
we conftantly find that as the fluid 
becomes colder, its capacity for re- 
taining falt becomes lefs, until at 
the moment of congelation, almoit 
the whole. falt is thrown out. Some- 
thing analogous to this happens in 
the connection between air and wa- 
ter; for water, when expofed to the 
atmofphere, always contains a quan- 
tity of air which remains intimately 


‘united with it while the temperature 


of the water is moderate ; but, if it 
be expofed to a degree of cold fuffi- 
cient to produce freezing, moft of 
the air is difengaged and would fly 
off and mix with the ambient air, 
were it not, that the furface of the 
water being firft frozen, prefents an 
obftacle which the air cannot pafs: 
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hence proceeds thofe colleftions of 
air, which form the veficles obferved 
in common ice. The aétion of cold 
upon water, in which falt is diffolved, 
having been incidentally mentioned, 
it may be proper to remark of how 
much importance it is to remember 
this fact. The lives of many perfons 
may often depend upon a knowledge 
of it. In long voyages people at fca 
often fuftain many inconveniences, 
occafioned by either the fcarcity or 
badnefs of the water on board, and 
hence the moft dreadful fufferings, 
and even death enfue ; which, in all 
cold latitudes or cold feafons, may 
be effectually avoided. In high lati- 
tudes the fea itfelf often freezes, and 
in fituations confiderably warmer, 
large mafies of ice are frequently 
found of many acres in extent, and 
of a very great thicknefs. This ice, 
much of which is certainly formed of 
fea water, when melted affords frefh 
water: But even in a common Euro- 
pean voyage, in the winter feafon, 
it will always be practicable to ob- 
tain frefh water from the fea with 
no other trouble than expofing fea 
water in tubs or even in the boats 
which all veffels that go to fea carry: 
For the cold, though not fufficient to 
freeze the fea, is, in our winters, 
fufficiently intenfe to freeze fea- 
water when the quantity is not very 
large. Another great advantage to 
be derived from a knowledge of this 
fact, is in the making of falt. In 
the colder countries of Europe, the 
falt-makers convey fea water into 
ponds, having but a fmall depth and 
expofing a very large furface: in 
this fituation, befides the faving of 
labour and fewel, both expentive ar- 
ticles, a fingle night’s froft will do 
more than many days’ evaporation. 
A boiling heat is known to increafe 
the capacity of water for diffolving 
falt; but this degree of heat has a 
contrary effect on the folution of air 
in water, the elafticity of air being 
increafed in fo great a degree as to 
deftroy its tendency to combine with 
water ; henge diftilled water contains 
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very little air, and when frozen is 
one uniform folid, not defaced with 
thofe air-bubbles fo conftantly ob- 
ferved in common ice. 

That ice is lighter than water, is 
well known, becaufe it always floats; 
but the reafon of this difference of 
weight is not fo clearly underftood. 
It has been generally attributed to 
the air-bubbles: Ice, however, con- 
tains no more air than when it was 
fluid, probably not quite as much, 
and, befides, the ice formed of dif- 
tilled water, in which there are no 
air-bubbles, floats as certainly and as 
buoyantly as common ice. What 
may be the mode of aggregation in 
the ultimate particles of water has 
never been afcertained ; but, what- 
ever it be, it is certain that it can- 
not be the fame in ice. Accord- 


ing to the obfervations of Mr. Mai- 
ran, ice, when flowly formed, cryf- 
talizes in fmall needle-fhaped crytftals, 
which decuffate each other at an 
angle of 60 or 120 degrees—this 
may folve two phenomena, otherwife 
difficult to be accounted for, the fpe- 


cific gravity and encreafed bulk of 
water when frozen. ‘That there is 
an encreafe of bulk, is a fact, which, 
I prefume, few will deny or even 
doubt ; but there are many ways of 
proving its reality. Take a fmall 
cylindrical tube, put a cork flightly 
into one end and fill the tube with 
water; then ftop the other end in 
like manner, and expofe it to a de- 
gree of cold fufficient to freeze the 
water: as foon as it is frozen the 
corks will be difpiaced, and if they 
have not penetrated too far, and the 
tube be of fufiicient length, a rod of 
ice will be feen projecting from each 
of its ends: So great is this expan- 
five force, that bomb-fhel!s and even 
cannon have been fplit by it. 

Ice is of great ufe in chemiftry. 
An inftrument has been formed of 
it for meafuring the degrees of heat 
which different bodies gre capable of 
receivinge This invention is of great 
importance, as it furnifhes a mode 
of determining the quantity of caloric, 
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in fubftances capable of ee 
fuch portions as cannot be meafure 
by mercurial thermometers. A par- 
ticular defcription of this inftrument, 
and the manner of wfing it, may be 
found in the works of Lavoifier. 
By the ailiftance of ice, we have it 
alfo in our power to produce very 
furprifing degrees of cold, even more 
intenfe than any natural cold in the 
coldeft regions of the globe. Ice 
poffeffes a very evident elafticity— 

«perfect fpheres of it thrown on a floor 
will bounce like marbles: its ftrength 
too is very confiderable: Edifices 
have been built, in a ftyle of princely 
magnificence, entirely with ice ; and 
even cannon have been formed of it 
which have borne feveral difcharges 
without burfting. 

Water is the grand folvent and 
cement of nature. In its ftate of 
combination, or what has been called 
by Bernard, generative water, it 
gives ftrength, figure, and durability 
to moft of the fubftances around us; 
even the hardeft ftones owe their 
aggregation entirely to water, and 
when deprived of it, affume a pulve- 
rulent form. In a fluid ftate, water 
is a moft powerful folvent and is 
capable of deftroying the cohefion of 
a vaft number of bodies, fome of 
which refift the action of even the 
moft corrofive liquors:  Silicious 
earth, though untouched by all the 
faline bodies hitherto known, except 
one, is certainly foluble in water, as 
is proved in the repeated diftillation 
of this fluid in glafs veffels. Of all 
the fubftances with which we are 
acquainted, except perhaps caloric, 
water acts with the greateft force 
upon falts. The folubility of falts 
in water, probably depends upon what 
has been called elective attraction or 
affinity, and in general, the fimple 
falts as acids and alkalis_are more 
foluble than the compound or neutral 
falts ; and of thefe laft, with fome few 
exceptions, the perfect neutral falts 
are more foluble than falts with 
earthy or metaliic bafes. It has 
been remarked that, the formation 

of 








of ice, and the cryftalization of falts, 
invariably produce fenfible heat. 
The contrary takes place in the folu- 
tion of thefe fubitances, becaufe their 
capacity for retaining heat is en- 
creafed during folution; and hence 
an abforption of heat and confequent 
production of fenfible cold. ‘There 
is another circumftance in the folu- 
tion of falts which is remarkable. 
Water diffolves falts in very different 
proportions, and there is a point of 
faturation under any given tempera- 
ture peculiar to each ; but when it is 
perfectly faturated with one falt, it 
will diffolve a confiderable quantity 
of « fecond; and when it will no 
longer take up any of this it will 
diffolve a third. This gave to fome 
chemifts an idea that water confifted 
of particles of different magnitudes, 
leaving interftices between them of 
various fizes; and they accounted for 
the folution of feveral falts in the 
fame water, by fuppofing that the 
particles of one falt were accommo- 
dated to the largeft {paces, of another 
to fmaller, and fo on. 

Heat encreafes the capacity of wa- 
ter for diffolving falt. This is an 
important property: the whole bufi- 
nefs of cryftalization depends upon 
it, and confequently the feparation of 
one faline fubftance from another; for 
as fome falts require more, others lefs 
water to hold them in folution, that 
which has the leaft affinity with 
water will cryftalize firft. Each falt, 
when carefully managed, has the won- 
derful property of cryftalizing in a 
form abfolutely peculiar to itfelf; fo 
that an attention to this circumftance 
will enable us to decide on the com- 
ponent parts of any falt from its form 
only. This is one of thofe fubjects 
which ftill offer a large field for 
inveftigation, and promife a rich har- 
veft. Few chemifts have devoted 
their attention to it with that degree 
of accuracy which its importance de- 
ferves, and their works are not often 
to be found in this country. De 
Lifle, who has purfued this fubjec& 
with confiderable labour and affiduity, 
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is not, fo far as I know, to be found 
in our libraries or book-ftores, and has 
never been tranflated into Englith. 

Water expofed, in open veffels, to 
the action of fire begins to boil at 
about the 212° of Farenheit; after 
which, however the fire may be urged, 
it will receive no further augmenta- 
tion of heat. ‘The bubbles that are 
continually rifing to the furface of 
boiling water, are occafioned by a part 
of the water being converted into 
elaftic vopor or fteam, which being no 
longer mifcible with water and being 
fpecifically lighter, mounts with rapi- 
dity to the furface and is diffipated, 
carrying off with it a great quantity 
of caloric, which is the reafon why 
water is not capable of being heated 
beyond the point of ebullition. The 
precife degree at which water boils 
cannot readily be aftertained, as this 
is varied by the weight of the incum- 
bent atmofphere and the greater or 
lefs purity of the water. If the preffure 
of the atmofphere be removed from 
the furface of water ty means of an 
air-pump, it boils at 120°. On the 
tops of mountains it is converted into 
fteam at a much lower heat than is 
required on the common’ level of the 
earth, and even without any unufual 
elevation, it will not in all cates receive 
the fame degree of heat, but varies 
with the ftate of the barometer. 
In clofed veifels, water is capable of 
receiving caloric, to an extent much 
beyond the ordinary temperature of 
boiling, owing to the preffure of the 
vapor, into which a part of the water 
is converted, upon the furface of the 
remainder. By this contrivance, water 
may be nearly ignited, and its folvent 
power fo greatly increafed, that the 
hardeft parts of animal bodies, even 
horn and bone, are diffolved in a few 
minutes. 

The third ftate in which water is 
capable of exifting, is the gaffeous. 
This is formed in that degree of heat 
at which water boils, and under the 
fame heat and preffvre of the atmo- 
{phere would never regain its fluid 
form: But as fon as the temperature 
is 
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is fufficiently diminifhed, it becomes 
again fluid, and the fame in all refpects 
as before it paffed into the gaffeous 
ftate. Water may even be paffed 
through ignited tubes and, provided 
no inflammable fubftance is in contact 
with it, the higheft degree of heat 
art is able to apply, will not decom- 
pofe it: The vapor will indeed be 
highly attenuated, but will return to 
the fluid ftate upon the heat being 
removed. Water when converted 
into vapor is capable of occupying @ 
fpace fourteen hundred times greater 
than when fluid, and is fo highly elaf- 
tic that its force is almoft omnipotent: 
Mills have been kept in motion, wa- 
ter raifed from very great depths, and 
veffels impelled through the tide by 
its agency. It is to be regretted that, 
in this country, the attempts to apply 
fteam to mechanical ufes have been 
unfuccefsful; this, however, muft be 
attributed to want of {kill in the 
artifts, not of power in the agent. 

Till within a few years water has 
ever been efteemed an elementary 
fubftance, abfolutely fimple in its na- 
ture and incapable of change, but the 
induftry of modern chemifts has proved 
this opinion to be founded on no fuf- 
ficient authority. Lavoifier in par- 
ticular, has led the way in this arduous 
undertaking, and has immortalized his 
name by difcovering the decompofi- 
tion and recompofition of water. I 
cannot but regret that want of health 
and of convenient apparatus has pre- 
vented my repeating the experiments 
of Lavoifier and Meufnier, on this 
interefting fubje&. 

It appears that the component parts 
of water are entirely gafleous, and un- 
lefs chemically united, would remain 
forever in that ftate: they may even 
be mixed and agitated together for 
any length of time without impairing 
their tenuity. Water is compofed of 
two kinds of gafes, namely oxygen 
and hydrogen, in the proportion of 
eighty-five parts, by weight, of the 
former, and fifteen of the latter in 
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each hundred. That water actually 
confifts of the above principles, and in 
the proportions fet down, is proved by 
experiment, which may be effected in 
feveral different ways. Water digeft- 
ed upon iron filings will be decotmpo- 
fed, the oxygen combining with the 
iron and forming a black oxyd while 
the hydrogen will be fet at liberty. 
If this experiment be performed in 
clofe veffels, a quantity of hydrogen 
gas will be colleéted which, when 
added to the oxygen abforbed by the 
iron, will exactly equal the weight of 
the water which has been decom- 
pofed. This experiment requires a 
long time to fucceed well. A more 
expeditious method is to take a lon 
glafs tube, properly coated to defend 
it from the action of the fire, and 
having fome thin flips of iron, twifted 
fpirally, placed within it—the tube is 
then to be fixed almoft horizontally 
in a furnace ; to the higheft end of this 
tube a retort is to be adapted, and 
to the other end an apparatus fuitable 
for receiving the water and gas that 
pafs over. Water is now to be poured 
mito the retort and a fire applied fo as 
to keep it conftantly boiling while the 
tube through which the fteam is to 
pafs is kept red-hot. By this means 
a part of the water will be decom- 
pofed, the iron feizing its oxygen 
while the hydrogen will be found in 
the receiver placed for that purpofe. 
The proportions of thefe two gafes 
in the compofition of water, are afcer- 
tained by weighing accurately the 
water and iron ufed in the experi- 
ment before the procefs is begun, and 
weighing the iron, water, and hydro- 
gen gas after it is finifhed——Water 
may be recompofed by burning toge- 
ther oxygen and hydrogen gas. This: 
experiment may be performed in clofe 
veffels, without addition, by means of 
the electric fpark ; and when the vef- 
fels are large or fo conftrected as to 
admit of freth fupplies of the gafes, 
a very confiderable quantity of water 
will be procured. Fe Be Se 
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On Eagle’s wings immortal fcandals fly. 
a POPE. 


POETS and painters have generally 
depicted envy with fnakes inftead of 
hair, with a deformed and horrid 
countenance, and emaciated fqualid 
form. They have fhewn their know- 
ledge of human nature in giving this 
difufting reprefentation ; for although 
the correct and elegant poet, who has 
furnifhed me with a motto, tells us, 
that of all the pailions, “* Hope travels 
through, nor leaves us when we die,” 
I am afraid he might, with too much 
propriety, have faid nearly as much of 
envy. When I fee a man who is 
entirely clear of this hateful paffion, 
I am ready to rank him amongft the 
perfect ones ; for I believe an honeft 
fearch into our own hearts, would lead 
moft perfons to make the acknow- 
ledgment, that envy, like hope in 
Pandora’s box, too generally remains 
at the bottom. 

We are told by travellers, that 
the wild Tartars fuppofe they fhall 
inherit the good qualities of any man 
they have killed: Who would not 
fuppofe that civil fociety was made 
up of Tartars? How elfe thall we 
account for the flanders and calumny, 
fo bulily fpread, and fo eagerly re- 
ceived. Is there not too often a 
fecret pleafure experienced on hear- 
ing of the failings and misfortunes of 
others, fometimes even of thofe we 
call our friends. This Tartarian 
fpirit has made great inroads in 
fociety, and excites thofe who are 
actuated by it, to feed with ravenous 
appetite on the murdered characters 
of friends and foes; but the difap- 
pointment will be equally great. No 
wholefome food, no accefs of honour- 
able reputation will ever be afforded 
by vilifying or deftroying the charac- 
ters of the greateft amongft men. In- 
deed it may afford fome kind of con- 
folation to the object attacked, to 
confidey that envy, like death, loves 
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a lofty mark——a mean or common 
prize is not worth their aim. 

The very beft fcheme that has 
occurred to me for deftroying the 
effects of this baneful pailion, is a 
very fimple one: but I am afraid it 
will be too difficult to be put in prac- 
tice, “ Do unto others as ye would 
they fhould do unto you.” How 
quickly would an honeft obfervance 
of this divine precept banifh the lurk- 
ing fier? from every bofom! But I 
fear we do not fufficiently attend to 
the means we have in our power. 
The feed is too generally planted in 
children, who are taught to envy 
their {chool-fellows by what is called 
emulation ; and the paffion is che- 
rifhed in them, as they advance in 
life, under the fame idea of excelling 
others. 

The further confideration of this 
fubje&t leads me to make a few re- 
marks on calumny and detraétion. 
Although envy is too often their pa- 
rent, yet it frequently happens that in- 
advertence and ignorance lead us into 
errors of this kind. It is fo eafy 
a thing for poor fallible man to be 
miftaken, even in what regards the 
outward fenfes, that we fhould do 
well to be at all times cautious in 
drawing our conclufions. I remember, 
when a young man, pafling a fevere 
cenfure, in my own mind, on a vener- 
able figure, for fleeping during the 
whole time of public worthip; 
but was at length undeceived by 
difcovering that he was totally 
blind. 

If we could entirely diveft our- 
felves of envy, and poftpone our con- 
clufions until we had thoroughly 
fearched into doubtful matters, ca- 
lumny and detraction would feldom 
have a place in our minds. But, as I 
do not expect complete fuccefs in my 
fchemes, I fhall conclude by recom- 
mending, the objects of envy and of 
flander, to advert to the condué of 
that divine character who bore the 
moft bitter taunts and fcorns of the 
vileft of men, without reproach, and 
who, by his example, gave a 
this 
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this ufeful and difficult leffon to learn, 
“ that when he was reviled he reviled 
not again.” 


—E 
Tothe Editors of the Weekly Magazine. 


A S I have been a Countrywoman, 
I have had fome experience in the 
bufinefs of a Dairy: Seein., therefore, 
fome obfervations in a late number of 
your Magazine, relative to Garlicky 
Butter, I was induced to lay down 
my needle to take up my pen and 
fuggeft two or three ideas on this fubs 
jet. Now I would enquire whether 
the warm water would not, in this 
feafon of the year, turn the milk four, 
or change it into a curd before the 
feparation of the cream takes place ? 
and in either of thefe cafes, would not 
the quantity of butter be confiderably 
diminifhed ? 

If the milk were boiled, I am in- 
duced to believe that a much fimaller 
quantity of butter would be produced 
than in the common method; nor 
would it, perhaps, be fo good: for I 
do know that a tough fkin or cream 
will rife on boiled milk that may be 
taken off with a fork. And if our 
farmers were to churn milk and 
cream together, I cannot fay exactly 
what would be the refult, but 1 am 

rfuaded that they would fuftain 

fs. 

The beft way, I apprehend, would 
be to make the garlicky milk into 
cheefe. The cheefe which it would 
afford would certainly be very rich, 
and if not ufed till of a proper age, 
I believe would be perfe&tly free from 
the tafte of garlick. Re 


— 
For the Weekly Magazine. 
ON MISTAKEN IDEAS OF LOVE. 


A PRACTICAL Chriftian of other 
times, whofe comprehenfive mind em- 
braced the circle of the fciences, 
remarked that “ readers of periodical 
works had to wade through much 
rubbifh before they arrived at good 
ground ;” and though invited to wield 
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my pen, for the Weekly Magazine, 
by a gentleman whofe literary labours 
aim at public ufefulnefs, I was with- 
held, until I had examined the charac- 
ter of affociate adventurers, and their 
obvious defign. Some late numbers 
of this work were put into my hands. 
“ Hints to Authors” arrefted my at- 
tention. A Friend to Ufefulnefs fup- 
pofes, what few cotemporary writers 
fufficiently contemplate, that the pen 
fhould be rendered inftrumental in 
the caufe of religion and morals ; 
and is deftined for more important 
purpofes than 
“ er foft intercourfe from foul to 
Oul ;. 
And wafting fighs from Indus to the 
Pole.” 

The paflions, in their excefs, furnith 
fruitful themes for sentimental au- 
thors ; and the tafte of the age is fo 
perverted, that thofe volumes are 
read with avidity, which abound with 
tales of parental tyranny, violated 
faith, and unhappy love. Even the 
Weekly Magazine prefents a frightful 
cataftrophe in an highly wrought 
fcene, fuppofed to refult from the 
errors of sensibility. 

This mental defeé&, ‘in authors 
and readers, I apprehend to make 
part of that rubbifh, which impedes 
our refearch after more enriching 
knowledge. And as fome communi- 
cations are filled with glowing de- 
{criptions of paflion uncontrolled, and 
of rational powers perverted or mifs 
applied, I beg leave to offer an ex. 
tra¢t from the life of Numa Pom- 
pilius, the adopted fon of Tullius. 
The dying fpeech of the latter fuffi- 
ciently proves, that an heathen of 
antiquity was capable of thofe juft 
difcriminations, by which modern 
Chriftians would not be difgraced. 

*- There are two paflions, Numa, 
which bear the name of love, produc- 
tive of the happinefs or mifery of 
man. The more common and, per- 
haps, the more violent of thefe, has 
its empire in the fenfes, and thence, 
derives its origin and exiftence. It 
flows in the veins; but hath no 

dwelling 
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dwelling in the heart. Far from 
elevating, it degrades the mind; and 
regards not what is eftimable, but 
what affords enjoyment. This con- 
temptible — has no connection 
with the foul—Judge then, if real 
happinefs can refult from it. No, 
my fon, it is only allowed the power 
it poffeffes, in order to humble the 
pride of man. The other pailion of 
love, which is a gift from heaven, 
{prings from efteem, and lives by the 
fame principle. It is lefs a patfion 
than a virtue, as it pofiefles no en- 
thufiaftic tranfports, and knows only 
tender emotions. It has its refidence 
in the foul ; animates and enlivens, 
without confuming ; and furnifhes 
the only nourifhment fuited to itfelf, 
a defire of arriving at perfection. Its 
pleafures are always pure, and its 
ae are not deftitute of fatisfaction. 
n the midft of the greateft fuffering 
it enjoys a gentle peace—and that 
peace alone, is capable of enfuring 
happinefs. Thou wilt experience, 
my fon, that thofe fentiments are 
true. Thou wilt find that honour, 
riches, pleafure—nay, glory itfelf 
cannot equal that peace, which in- 
nocence alone affords: and age, 
which deftroys every other enjoy- 
ment, encreafes the fatisfaCtion ari- 
fing from it. Defcend into thyfelf, 
my fon, and thou wilt ever find a 
principle of virtue ready to combat 
every vice. If thy fenfes ‘are in. 
flamed, thou haft reafon for thy de- 
fence: If thou art opprefled by 
fatigue, thou haft courage for thy 
fupport: If thou art fhocked by in- 
juftice, a regard for the peace of 
fociety will make thee forget re- 
venge.” E. 


—— a 


For the Weekly Magazine. 
ESSAY ON THE TRIAL BY JURY. 


THE tral by jury is perhaps the 

nobleft monument of human wifdom. 

Many able pens and enlightened 

heads have made it the fubject of ex- 

travagant eulogium. The more it 
Vou. I. No. 19. 
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has been examined, the more it has 
been admired ; and nations begin to 
prize it as the palladium of their liber- 
ties. To attack it would argue more 
folly and temerity than I am willing 
to difcover. I fhall therefore folicit 
the candour of my readers, while 
they perufe obfervations which are 
not made without the greateft difh- 
dence and caution. 

In theory nothing can be more 
beautiful than the trial by jury. It 
promifes truth, wifdom, and juftice. 
It feems exempted from prejudice 
and error, and fuperior to influence 
and violence. But if we obferve it 
in praciice, and fuffer not our judg- 
ments to be clouded by enthutiafm, 
or fhaded by authority, we fhall not 
find its conftitution faultlefs, or its 
decifions uniformly equitable. 

A jury is compofed of twelve free 
and lawful men of the county, in- 
differently chofen out of the body of 
the people. As long, therefore, as 
the people are fubject to general pre- 
judices—as long as they poffefs paf- 
fions, or want information, a ju 
cannot be infallible. Of this the peo- 
ple are themfelves fenfible. Whenever 
they are involved in a law-fuit, they 
endeavour to fecure to themfelves 
counfellors eminent for their art and 
their eloquence ; who know how to 
exaggerate the merits of their client’s 
caufe and obfcure thofe of their op- 
ponents. Upon thefe they rely with 
perfect fecurity; and though the ba- 
lance of juftice fhould tremble in 
equilibration, or even incline to the 
fide of their adverfary, they truft the 
weight of their advocate will make 
the lighteft fcale preponderate. In 
fa&t, they often expect that the 
jurors will be bewildered in the maze 
of argument and led aftray by the 
ingenuity of their counfel. And let 
me afk thofe who have attended the 
courts of their country, if their ex- 
pectations are not often realised. 

I have heard jurymen, confcious of 
their weaknefs in this refpect, exprefs 
a refolution to liiten only to the tefti- 
mony of the witnefles and the obfer- 
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vations of the court. But this, inftead 
of diminifhing, would only alter the 
evil. They would hear the evidence 
without underftanding its obje& or 
effe&, and retain it faintly and im- 
perfeftly. The courts in general do 
not undertake to direé&t ; and when 
they do, their directions are not 
always impartial or fenfible. Hence 
the deliberations of the jury would 
prove perplexing, and their decifions 
uniatisfactory—_the boafted privilege 
would degenerate into a name, and 
jurors bow in implicit obedience to 
the fiat of the judge. 

It is one qualification of an accom- 
plifhed attorney, to be able to fele& 
a jury with addrefs. To dart his eye 
along the lift or the rank, and to 
ftrike or challenge with a judgment 
and expedition that approach to intui- 
tion. Various confiderations attract 
his attention—Their age, their em- 
ployment, their rank, their connec- 
tions, their religion, their nation, 
their opinions are all regarded. He 
takes advantage of every little inter- 
eft and latent prejudice. It is im- 
poffible to conceive how much juries 
are influenced by biafles which they 
themfelves do not perceive. “ Ina 
certain caufe between a Chriftian and 
awealthy Jew; the Jew wascondemn- 
ed to pay cofts;—First, becaule he 
could better afford it; and, secondly, 
becaufe his anceftors crucified our 
Saviour.” It is highly probable that 
the Chriftian’s attorney took care to 
exclude rich men and Jews from the 
jury, as neither Crefus nor Mofes 
would have concurred in the reafons 
for the verdi€&t. It is probable alfo, 
that ignorance in his opinion made a 
good, and bigotry an unexceptionable 
juror. 

There are many jurors who are 
honeft, and fome who are fenfible 
men that have adopted a rule of deci- 
fion plaufible in itfelf, but danger- 
ous in its confequences. This is, to 
determine agreeably to the juftice of 
the particular cafe, without regarding 
“the wranglings of the lawyers or 


the doubts of the judge.” It appears 


to me that thefe men have not cong . 
fidered the importance of a general 
rule of right, and how neceffary it 
is for the tranquillity of fociety, and 
fecurity of individuals, that laws 
fhould be known and certaine When 
I have reflected on this fubje&, far 
from joining thofe who ridicule the 
obligation of legal precedents, I 
have thought it more material that 
the law thould be fettled, than how it 
is fettled. 

An amplification of this fentiment 
dn criminal caufes is attended with 
more glaring impropriety and more 
ferious confequences. A number of 
citizens, for reafons, the force of 
which I never felt, have conceived 
that no crimes deferve the punifh- 
ment of death, and that capital 
punifhments are in every inftance 
unwarranted and unjuft-* Upon 
this principle they invariably acquit 
without regarding the character of 
the offender, or the nature of his 
offence. I fhall not examine the 
propriety of this opinion, but, fuppof- 
ing it reafonable, fhall venture to 
pronounce that jurors who aé& thus, 
in confequence of entertaining it, 
muft be deaf to the fuggeftions of 
duty and regardlefs of the obligation 
of an oath. Sworn as they are to 
reply truly to a pointed queftion 
“ Ts the prifoner guilty ?”=-This eva- 
fion is impious and arrogant. Im. 
pious becaufe it is in fact a perjury; 
and arrogant, becaufe it is an attempt 
to overturn the eftablifhed laws and 
legiflate anew for their country. 

Somewhat akin to this, but infi- 
nitely more amiable and excufable, 
is the error of mercy—when the 
jury fatisfied of the guilt, but fof. 
tened by the youth, the fex, or the 
fituation of the prifoner, extend the 
healing hand of pardon towards him. 
Whoever had feen trembling at the 

* This Effay was written before the 
grand change in our Penal Code was fo 
rape aver A approved by experience. It 


is taken from among the original ag 
of a gentleman, diftinguifhed for his love 
of literature, who died two or three 
years fince. Editors. 

bar 
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var of juftice, youth in all her fem- 
blant innocence, beauty in all her 
fafcinating foftnefs, and mifery in all 
her moving eloquence, would eafily 
excufe a verdict that echoed his 
wifhes and his prayerse But it is 
impoflible to reconcile it to fober and 
difpaffionate reafone Whenever a 
jury doubt of the fact, nature and 
religion, law and reafon, unite to 
incline them to the fide of mercy. 
But if they cannot doubt, certainly 
they ought to convict, and leave the 
pitied criminal to receive a civic re- 
ar by laving in the legitimate 
ountains of mercy. 

If what I have faid is well found- 
ed, I conclude, that notwithftanding 
the wifdom and caution with which 
the trial by jury is framed and 

arded, it has certain inherent 

aults which cannot be entirely re- 
moved. Perhaps Lord Mansfield 
was fenfible of this when he obferved 
that “ trials by jury, in civil caufes, 
could not fubfift now without a pow- 
fr, somewhere, to grant new trials.” 
New trials, therefore, have been 
gradually introduced and extended ; 
but they often occafion delay and 
difcontent, and are not, in their na- 
ture, a complete remedy for the evil. 
They fet afide a bad, but cannot 
create a good verdi€&. A fecond or 
a third jury, and fo in infinitum, may 
have the fame fentiments and the 
fame obftinacy. New trials too are 
rarely granted in criminal cafes, and 
never where the verdict is for the de- 
fendant. They are not, however, in 
themfelves ufelefs or improper ; and 
as the beft remedy which the genius 
of jurifprudence has yet difcovered 
for the defects I have mentioned—I 
hope they will continue in ufe and 
efteem. 

After all, a jury is the moft popu- 
Jar and perfect tribunal that ever 
exifted, and I truft my countrymen 
will not fuffer it to be fuperfeded 
en any pretence or principle. But 
human wifdom cannot impart abfo- 
lute perfection to any inftitution. 
The trial by jury will improve with 
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the world. As mankind increafe in 
virtue and wifdom, juries muft meli- 
orate. And the humane but vifion- 
ary philofopher may pleafe himfelf 
with contemplating a future remote 
period-when liberty and light, and 
peace and pure religion, fhall pervade 
and unite the nations of the earth 
and jurors become unexceptionable ; 
when laws are no longer neceffary. 
Yet I flatter myfelf thefe remarks 
may be of fome ufe in the prefent 
day, as they are intended to difcou- 
rage notions which every reafonable 
being ought to renounce, and few 
will be fo hardy as to defend. 
W. W. W. 


— 


To the Editors of the Weekly Magazine. 
Srrs, 

YOU may publifh, if you pleafe, 
the enclofed letter. It is original, 
from a young lady to her lover: It 
may ferve to diverfify your Mifcel- 
lany, and may chance to pleafe by 
truly depicting the fcenes which fur- 
round us. Yours, As Be 


O DEAR! my friend, only one 
word. This aunt of mine is fo trouble- 
fome, fo prying, fo watchful, there is 
no having a fingle moment to one- 
felf! Every where at the fame mo- 
ment ; garret, kitchen, cellar ; fweep- 
ing, rummaging, buftling :—* Sufy ! 
where are you! Where’s the girl 
gone? Always out of the way when 
fhe’s moft wanted! A fauntering, 
daudling, idle, good for nothing— 
Sufy! Why, what’s become of the 
ga’al 2?” 

-One moment’s patience, my dear 
aunt. Here fhe comes. I hear her 
foot upon the ftairs. Old as fhe is, 
fhe moves with youthful alacrity— 
Juft upon me; but the door’s faft. 
She don’t fufpe€&t me of this work. 
Can feign that I was afleep and 
heard her not. Afleep at this time 
of day! ’Tis well if I efcape with a 
few flaps» Ido not mind ’em, nor 
her neither behind her back. Poor 

dear 
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dear aunt! She means well, and I 
Jove her after ali—that I do. ’Tis 
undutiful to keep you knocking fo. 
Well, juft while 1 thruft my ink-horn 
into a hole and pocket my papers, 
then I will admit her—“ Hey! 
Why ! dear aunt! Yes! What's the 
matter? plaguy fleepy: Can hardly 
open my eyes!”— poor dear annt! 
thy niece is a naughty girl. The 
older the grows, the better. 

So! I have a few minutes before 
it is quite dark—She will mifs me, 
and fet out in fearch of me diredlly. 
I muft make the moft of my time : 
And yet in this hurry of fingers and 
fpirits, I forget every thing. I can- 
not collect my thoughts and put them 
in an order to be underftood. ’Tis 
well I have a pretty good ftock of 
cheerfulnefs: And yet I doubt my 
bravery is mere pretence. To keep 
myfelf from weeping, I laugh. In 
general I fucceed pretty well, but 
fometimes the tide will ebb. Jutft 
now, I feel that my heart is very 
heavy. This moftly happens when I 
am alone, I think. ’Tis then that 


my frantic gaiety vanifhes, and I can- 
not keep myfelf from fetching now 
and then, deep fighs. 

She is coming ! No. ’Twas a falfe 
alarm.¢ Nobody but Ranger pofting 


into the garret. Foolifh cur! So 
@many whippings as thy miftrefs hath 
given thee, yet ftill unbroken of this 
habit ! This alone is an eternal fource 
of uproar and difcontent. No fooner 
is the fcrubbing brufh at reft, than 
the quarrelfome brute, running out 
on fome inoffenfive paffenger of his 
own kind, raifes an hubbub. Scores 
of curs like himfelf, run from all 
quarters to the fcene of aétion, and 
join their claws and teeth in worrying 
the unhappy ftranger. Ten to one 
but in their eagernefs they fall out 
among themfelves, and Ranger com- 
monly has the worft of the battle. 
Yelping, bleeding, mud-befprent, he 
flies for refuge into the houfe, rufhes 
to the ftairs, and ftops not, all filthy 
and dropping as he is, till he reaches 
acorner of the garret and fcratches 
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himfelf a bed among the rugs and 
blankets belonging to the poor girl 
that lays our cloth and fills our tea- 
kettle. 

Then comes my aunt. ‘“ A trail 
of mud from top to bottom! The 
whole work to be done over again !” 
Every epithet of rage is heaped 
upon the dog. ‘ Where is the vil- 
lian? Where are the girls? Why 
did they not keep the ftreet door 
fhut? Thoughtlefs huffies! Slaving 


from morning tll night, to keep 


things fit to be seen, and all to be 
done over agains That nafty, filthy 
wretch ! If there was but a little care 
taken—If Sufan or Molly was worth 
a farthing:—but they are always 
gadding, or idling, or fauntering— 
Sufy ! where’s the horfewhip? Bring 
me the horfewhip. J’// give it to the 
wretch !” 

Up fhe mounts into the garret. 
Then the fhrill notes of my aunt 
are mingled with the yelpings of the 
culprit. Down he comes headlong, 
throwing in his hafte ten times more 
mud about him than was there be- 
fore. After him, my aunt. Into 
the kitchen fhe comes, and throwing 
herfelf, half breathlefs, into a chair, 
fhe exclaims, “ All your and Molly’s 
fault. No care; let every thing go 
to deftruction.” 

The dog fhe will not part with. 
She could not fleep a wink if he did 
not Jie at the kitchen door. Nothing 
would be fafe a moment. Every 
thing of vally would be ftolen and 
we and fhe be murdered! Molly is 
at length fummoned. Have not I 
a thoufand times ordered you to keep 
the ftreet door fhut? You impident 
creature you! But I'll make you mind 
me.” ‘Then fhe falls to beating the 
unhappy girl, who, with eyes ftream- 
ing, hands clafped and uplifted, and 
in tones that would fubdue a rock, ex- 
claims, ““O Miftrefs ! dear Miftrefs ! 
I will never do fo any more. 1 did 
not leave the door open! Indeed I 
didn’t !” 

Fie upon me! Why do I revive 
thefe odious fcenes? Yet fuch, my 

friend, 











friend, is the life that I lead. Here 
fhe comes indeed! Cannot add a 
word more at prefent—Adieu. —s- 


—_ 
For the Weekly Magazine. 


An Account of the Loss of the Schooner 
Experiment, of Philadelphia; in a 
Letter from a Young Gentleman, 
who was one of the Sufferers, to 
bis Friend.* 

Fort-Miffin, Sept. 18, 1796. 
Dear Sir, 


Durinc my refidence at Cape 
Frangais, 1 had the pleafure of wri- 
ting you frequently. My lait of about 
the rath ult. informed you of my in- 
tention of going immediately to St. 
Thomas's ; of that voyage I will now 
give you fome account. 

I was in a faft failing pilot-boat- 
built fchooner, the Experiment, of 
Philadelphia. Her outward bound 
cargo I difpofed of at the Cape, 
where I took in another, and on the 
16th of Auguft made fail for the 
Ifland of St. Thomas. 

On the 21ft, at 2 o’clock in the 
morning, the fchooner ftruck upon 
the Silver Keys, a dangerous fhoal 
of rocks, about 60 or 80 miles north 
of the eaft end of the Ifland of St. 
Domingo—I was afleep in the cabin. 
The fhock awoke me. 

I immediately ran up on deck and 
faw the breakers all around, the 
{chooner’s bows pierced with the fharp 
points of the rocks, which held her 
faft, and the water gufhing in like a 
fluice. In five minutes every thing 
was floating in the cabin. It had 
been raining, and the moon juft 
breaking out from behind the clouds, 
difcovered to my view the moft ter- 
rific profpe& I ever beheld. At in- 
tervals of every three or four yards, 


* The name of the captain of the 
fchooner and of the gentleman who 
gives the account of the wreck, which 
he is ready to confirm, although omitted 
in the letter are left with the editors for 
the fatisfaétion of thofe who may be dif- 
pofed to doubt its authenticity. 
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all around the veffel, as far as I 
could fee in the gloom of the night, 
the white fharp rocks, whofe extreme 
points very feldom reached to the 
furface of the water, prefented them- 
felves to my view; the wind was 
moderate, and the waves gently broke 
on the rocks around us. Our fitua- 
tion was dreadful. 

The Captain ordered the boat to 
be launched, and fome brandy, bif- 
cuit, and water, a compafs, and qua- 
drant to be put in. I ran down into 
the cabin, and haftily put on fome 
clothes; took fome papers out of 
my trunk, which I fecured in my 
bofom; and picked up my watch and 
about eighty dollars in filver, which 
I alfo fecured: By this time the fea- 
men had got the boat rigged with a 
temporary maft and a fail; had 
nailed ftanchions, and ftretched can- 
vas round her gunnel to keep out the 
water. 

The fchooner was now filling faft. 
In this fituation we left her, went 
aboard of the boat, pufhed off, and 
when at a {mall diftance faw her beat 
to pieces againft the rocks. 

There were now in a boat, of 
about 14 feet keel, nine of us, viz. 
the Captain, Mate, a paflenger, my- 
felf, and five negro failors)s We 
were 60 or 80 miles from any part 
of the Ifland of St. Domingo, which 
was the neareft Jand, and about 240 
from the port of Cape Frangais, 
which we had left. 

We called a council, and deter- 
mined to fteer back for the Ifland. 
Upon examination, however, we 
found that we had broken our com- 
pafs in the hurry of loading the boat. 
We could only fteer by guefs ; but, 
as we were in thofe climates where 
the wind blows always from the eaft, 
we could not much err in our courfe. 
- The fea broke into our boat, and 
fpoiled all our bread by reducing it 
to pafte, and our water cafk had un- 
fortunately been filled out of a hogf- 
head that was muddy, and was fo 
bad we could not drink it: The wind 
began to blow frefh, and a fhower of 
rain 
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rain fell that wet us to the fkin— 
inevitable deftruction ftared us in the 
face. For the firft ten hours after 
we had concluded upon our courfe, 
not ten words were fpoken. For my 
part, I muftered up all my philofophy 
and prepared for eternity. 

It blew a ftiff breeze all day, with 
rain at intervals; which in the even- 
ing about funfet increafed to a perfect 
ftorm, accompanied with much thun- 
der, lightning, and a tremendous 
rain: The fea dafhed into the boat 
from ftem to flern in fuch a manner 
that two men could fcarcely keep 
her free with continual baling: The 
fharks played around us apparently 
expecting a delicious meal; and we 
ran before the wind at fuch a rate that 
I did not expect to exift five minutes. 
At length the rain deadened the 
‘waves, and we fortunately rode it 
out. 

The next day, about 11 o'clock, 
we faw the land of St. Domingo, at 
a great diftance from us, but we 
could not get in with it, as the wind 
fet off the land. I would now have 
given the whole Ifland of St. Do- 
mingo, had it been mine, to have 
only been afhore in the moft diftant 
ok favage part of it. 

We foon loft fight of this high 
point of land, and were under dread- 
ful apprehenfions that we could not 
make any part of the Ifland, but 
fhould be obliged to run down for 
Cuba, which was diftant 3 or 400 
miles. That evening, however, we 
were agreeably difappointed; we 
faw La Grange, a noted point of land, 
about fifteen leagues eaft of Cape 
Francais. Next morning, at day 
light, we were weft of La Grange ; 
and at 4 o'clock, that afternoon, we 
arrived at Cape Francais, after being 
on the fea fixty hours, wet, hungry, 
fick, and almoft naked ; without eat- 
ing or fleeping during the whole 

time ; having nothing to drink except 
about three gallons of raw brandy, 
which we divided among us; and 
being in continual expectation of 
inftant deftruction. 





Thus ended a voyage, fortunate, 
for we faved our lives in a fituation 
that I would not put myfelf in again 
for all that could be offered me in 
this world, 

It was extremely confoling to me, 
when I arrived at the Cape, in this 
wretched ftate, to meet with the 
warmeft fympathy, politeft attention, 
and offers of fervice, from the Ame- 
ricans there. A fubfcription was 
immediately opened at the Coffee- 
houfe, for the relief of the Captain 
and crew of the veffel, and two hun- 
dred and eighty dollars, raifed in a 
few hours, were divided amongft 
them. 

I muft not omit informing you 
of the politenefs and civility of a 
French merchant, with whom I had 
had fome dealings, which brought 
us acquainted with each other. As 
foon as he heard of my arrival, he 
came to fee me; prefled me to ac- 
cept of a fituation in his houfe, until 
I chofe to return to the continent ; 
and offered me his clothes, money, 
and beft fervices. The name of this 
friendly man, is Dupuche, a name 
well known in that port. 

I ftaid a few days at the Cape, and 
then took my paflage in a veflel for 
Philadelphis, and arrived here on the 
16th, where we are performing a 
five days’ quarantine. 

Iam, &e. 
J Roe 








THE CHARACTERS OF NERO AND THE 
APOSTLE PAUL COMPARED. 
[Tranflated from the Greek of St. Chry- 
foftom, on 2d Tim. chap. ii. ver. 9.— 
«« I fuffer trouble as an evil doer, even 


unto bonds; but the Word of God is 
not bound. ]} 


THAT very lively and pathetig 
preacher, having made a few perti- 
nent obfervations on the fituation of 
the Apoftle, at the time he compofed 
this his fecond letter to Timothy, 
proceeds in his peroration with all 
the fire of a happy imagination, 
and the emotions of a pious heart, A 
et 
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fet before his hearers a comparative 
view of the characters of the Perfe- 
cutor and Prifoner, with refpe& to 
fubftantial glory. I have collected 
the fubftance of what he fays on the 
fubje&, afraid, left the entire piece 
fhould be too bulky for your Maga- 
zinee If, in this contracted form, 
you think proper to infert it, I hope 
many of your readers will judge it 
worthy their peruial, and fome, per- 
haps, of the few who are qualified to 
read the original, may, from this 
fpecimen, be prompted to become 
acquainted with the works of a father, 
whom I confider as a model of facred 
eloquence. S. 

“ Ir your breafts are fired with the 
love of true glory, you muft afpire 
after it by expofing yourfelves to dif- 
prone | infamy: this I fhall illuf- 
trate by giving you a fpecimen of two 
characters, that of Nero and Paul. 
The former was a puiffant monarch, 
whom many princely achievements, 


conquefts, triumphs, wealth, and all . 


the high fafhioned elegancies of life, 
fet forth to the utmoft advantage. 
A countlefs army attended him; 
every fenator bended the knee in his 
prefence; philofophers, judges—nay, 
kings ftood in awe of him. His attire 
was exquifitely gorgeous, and his 
armour (if at any time he, from ne- 
ceffity or choice, put it on) was all 
of pure gold and precious ftones. His 
palace was the ornament of the chief 
city on earth; he was lord of fea and 
land, the greater part of the world 
being in fubjection to his fceptre. 
Did he at any time make a proceflion, 
the purple, and every other badge of 
royalty, was carried before him; a 
numerous guard, and brilliant retinue, 
compofed of the grandees of the 
earth, graced the folemn farce. He 
was called emperor, Augulftus, Czfar, 
king, and by every other title of 
honour which flattery or fervile fub- 
miffion could devife. He was too 
haughty to pay devotion to idols; 
nay, he contemned the Supreme God 
too; for he affected divine honours 
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to himfelf, and he obtained them; he 
was worlhipped by all his fubjeéts as a 
god. Now, what more glorious than 
to obtain the reputation and homage 
of a divinity? or rather, What more 
fhameful. and impudent, than for a 
worm of this earth to accept of that 
honour? However, I fhall fo far 
comply with common opinions, as to 
admit it was glorious to obtain it; 
and, as Nero obtained the higheft 
honours, human and divine, furely 
nothing was wanting to complete his 
glory. 

But let us now confider the cha- 
racter of Paul. He was a native of 
Tarfus, a city much inferior in extent 
and glory to Rome; a poor tanner, 
unacquainted with thofe polite acom- 
plifhments which foreigners judged 
reputable. His mother-tongue was 
the Hebrew, than which, none was 
lefs efteemed by the Romans. Ex- 
treme penury, hunger, and nakednefs, 
with all the other inconveniencies 
which ufually deprefs the mind, and 
prevent honour, were the intimate 
companions that attended him in 
every ftep of life. He was alfo, by 
Nero’s order, caft into a noifome dun- 
geon, and loaded with fetters among 
a crew of robbers, wizards, plunder- 


ers of graves, and murderers; nay, ~ 


he was fcourged too as a malefactor. 
What more could be done to finifh 
out a character of wretchednefs and 
infamy? Is not his very name obfcure? 
By no means; Greeks, Barbarians, 
Scythians—nay, thofe who live on the 
remote confines of the earth, daily 
celebrate the praifes of Paul of Tar- 
fus. But I fpeak not of the character 
he hath now acquired, I fpeak of 
what it was during his life, and afk 
you this queftion, Whether of the 
two was the more illuftrious charac- 
ter? the prifoner dragged in chains 
from his dungeon, or the emperor 
arrayed in purple, and walking in 
pomp frorh his magnificent palace? 
The prifoner undoubtedly. How? 1 
will tell you. The purpled monarch, 
furrounded with legions of military 
bands, ready to execute all his plea- 


fure, 
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fure, was inglorioufly foiled, while 
the prifoner, bound hand and foot as 
a felon, acted like one invefted with 
fovereign authority. Preach no more 
in the name of Jefus, fays Nero: No, 
fays Paul, the Word of God is not 
bound. You fee the poor famifhed 
tent-maker of Tarfus declined the 
jurifdiction, in this refpect at leaft, 
of the monarch of Rome, whom all 
implicitly obeyed. I afk again, Whe- 
ther was the prifoner, triumphant in 
chains, or the emperor, vanquifhed 
in purple, the more honourable, the 
more glorious character? I fpeak not 
of the faith or religion of either, but 
of their title to true glory; and muft 
affirm, that even in this view, every 
wife man muft determine in davour of 
Paul. O Nero, whither is thy glory 
fied! Who knows even of the grave 
into which thine infamous carcafe 
was caft! Is thy name mentioned 
even by thy friends (if any fuch thou 
haft) it is with contempt, reproach, 
and execrations! But as for the other, 
with more folemnity than the kings 
of the earth was his venerable duft 
entombed in that royal city where he 
fought, conquered, and obtained the 
palm of martyrdom. To this day he 
is celebrated and admired by his very 
enemies as a confummate pattern, if 
not of faith, yet of undaunted courage 
and heroifm. Thus have I fhewn 
what thefe two perfons were, with 
refpe&t to glory in this life, and in 
their death. But O! for the powers 
of an archangel to conceive and ex- 
prefs thofe heavenly, thofe immortal 
honours which await him, who faid 
in his chains, * The Word of God is 
not bound!” See him coming arrayed 
in robes of glory, and attendant on 
the Almighty Judge of the quick and 
of the dead! See alfo Nero, rifen 
from his obf{cure grave ; fee him with 
a downcaft countenance, and a fad 
heart, ftanding before the tent-maker 
of Tarfus, weeping, wailing, and 
‘gnafhing his teeth! Which is the em- 
peror, which is the prifoner now? 
Why laugh? He who makes a {port 
of thefe awful realities, makes him- 
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felf a laughing-ftock. What»glo 
hath Paul not acquired already! Dif- 
prove this fact, and I fhall exeufe 
your incredulity as to what is fu- 
ture : the appointed hour of beftowing 
crowns is not yet come. But if this 
divine champion is already in poffef- 
fion of glory, infinitely beyond what 
any one who faw him chained in his 
dungeon, and expiring on his ‘crofs, 
could conjecture, how bright muft 
his glory be when his Lord, who pre- 
{cribed the combat, fhall return to 
confer the crown? Yes, when the 
morning of the refurreétion dawns, 
Paul of Tarfus, once a poor tanner, 
a defamed, a perfecuted prifoner, fhall 
rife from his tomb, in the centre of 
Rome, where he ftill feems to live, 
reign, and triumph, among hefoes, 
kings, and faints; I fay, he fhall 
thence arife, and fhine in the retinue 
of the Univerfal Judge, with fuch a 
tranfcendant degree of Iluftre and 
glory as fhall turn yonder fun beams 
into the blacknefs of darknefs! Ima- 
gine not my brethren that What I 
now tell you is an idle fition; it is an 
undoubted reality. If you believe 
me not, I have given you faithful 
warning, and muft declare with this 
Apoftle, that I am pure from the 
blood of all men. I call all in heaven, 
and all on earth to witnefs, that I 
have kept nothing back which it is 
my duty to declare; and, if perith 
you mutt, your blood be on your own 
heads. In the mean time, my dear 
children, who believe and obey the 
truth, let ws imitate Paul in his faith 
and purity of life; defpife the glory of 
a prefent world; let no earthly thing 
lead you aftray; fo fhall you obtain a 
deathlefs crown. 


———=—ES 
Effect of Petrarch’s Poetry on an Old 
Blind Man. 

[From the Italian of a late work en- 
titled J/ Passatempo Italico. | 
PETRARCA went to Naples, to 
the court of king Robert. Thence 
he pafled to Rome, where he was 


crowned laureat; after which folem- 
nity 
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nity he went to Parma. When 
an old and blind fchool-mafter in 
Pontremoli, (a city of Tufcany), 
heard that the poet was gone to 
Naples, eager to become as well 
acquainted as he could with him for 
whom he had conceived the higheft 
efteem and reverence, he had the 
courage to undertake fo long a jour- 
ney; and, fupported by his only fon, 
he travelled to Naples. The king, 
hearing of his arrival, admitted him 
to his prefence. Aftonifhed at the 
fight of this old man, who, loaded 
with years and infirmities, more re- 
fembled a ftatue of bronze than a 
living creature, the king told him 
that, if he wifhed to converfe with 
Petrarca, he muft make hafte to fol- 
low him; as he had quitted Naples 
fome time, and was preparing to 
return to France. The old man, in 
reply, told his majefty that he would 
go to the fartheft part of India after 
fuch a man. The king, ftill more 
furprifed at his perfeverance, treated 
him ‘honourably, and furnifhed him 
with every neceffary and convenience 
for travelling. The old man went 
to Rome; whence, being informed 
that Petrarca had left that city, he 
returned, in great affliction, to Pon- 
tremoli. Hearing there, however, 
that the poet was at Parma, he under- 
took a new journey; and crofling the 
Appenines, ftill covered with fnow, 
he at length arrived in that city, 
and was conducted to the houfe in 
which Petrarca refided. It is impof- 
fible to defcribe the rapture of this 
old blind traveller, when he found 
himfelf in the prefence of fo great a 
man. He made his fon, and one of 
his fcholars, who now accompanied 
him, lift him up by turns, to embrace 
the head which had conceived fuch 
beautiful thoughts, and to kifs the 
hand a thoufand times which had 
written them. The good old man 
remained three days at Parma, con- 
{tantly hovering about Petrarca. 
Many perfons came to fee his ex- 
traordinary adoration of the poet; 
and one day, finding himfelf in the 
Vor. Il. Now 19. 
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midft of a crowd he faid to Petr-rca, 
“ I fear I am troublefome ; but | can 
never fatiate myfelf with Jeo!:ng ot 
you; and it is but juft that you fhouid 
grant me a pleafure for which I have 
travelled fo far.” When the blind 
man talked of /ooking ct the poet, 
fome of the company burft into a 
Joud laugh: on which, addreffing 
himfelf to Petrarca, he faid, “ I leave 
you yourfelf to judge whether it be 
not true that I, blind as I am, fee 
you better than thefe buffoons with 
their two eyes?”——a queftion which 
completely filenced the fcoffers. 


—<— ET 


CURIOUS PARTICULARS OF THE INHA- 
BITANTS OF COCHIN-CHINAs 


[From Sir George Staunton’s Authentic 
Account of the Embafly from the 
King of Great Britain to the Emperor 
of China; including curfory Obferva- 
tions made, and Information obtained, 
in travelling through that ancient Em- 
pire, &c. &e.] 


THE original inhabitants of Co- 
chin-China had retired to the chain 
of mountains bordering upon it to 
the weftward, and thofe which fepa- 
rate it from Cambodia, when the 
anceftors of the prefent poffeffors of 
the plains invaded the country from 
China, in like manner as the ancient 
Britons, when attacked from Italy 
and Germany, betook themfelves to 
the mountains of Wales. ‘The moun- 
taineers of Cochin-China are repre- 
fented as a rude and favage people, 
differing by their coarfe features and 
black complexions, as much as in 
their manners, from the well-looking 
and lefs dark complexioned lowland- 
ers, who were conlidered as a cour- 
teous, affable, and inoffenfive race, 
before the fubverfion of the ancient 
government, and mutual violence 
and treachery had loofened every 
principle of fociety, and roufed the 
paffions ‘of avarice and ambition, 
which the convulfions of the country 
ve too many opportunities of in- 
dulging. The ancient fimplicity of 
manners ftill, however, fubfifted 
Aa among 
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among the cultivators of the foil. 
The> countenances of the peafants 
were, for the moft part, lively and 
intelligent. The women, who were 
more numerous than the men, were 
actively employed in works of huf- 
bandry. Their cabins were clean 
and fufficiently commodious for a 
people whom the climate enables to 
ipend, out of doors, moft of the time 
not allotted to repofe. 

Of rice, which is the moft general 
obje& of cultivat on, befide that {pe- 


cies which requires to be fown in* 


Jands that <.e afterwards inundated, 
there is another known in Cochin- 
China, called fometimes mountain 
rice, which thrives in dry light foils 
moftly on the fides of hills, and 
opened by the fpade, nor does it re- 
quire more moifture than the ufual 
rains and dews fupply, neither of 
which is frequent at the feafons of 
its vegetation. Rice is of ftili more 
importance to this people, here, than 
bread is to Europeans, as the former 
require, with that grain, a very tri- 
fling relith of fpices, oil, or animal 
food. Their principal indulgence is in 
fpirituous liquors, tobacco, areca nut, 
and betel leaf; of the two laft arti- 
cles, mixed with a little pafte of lime 
and water, they are extravagantly 
fond. Thefe ingredients are obtained 
at eafy rates, being produced upon 
the fpot. Perfons of both fexes, and 
of all ranks, chew the areca nut with 
betel, and fmoke tobacco. A filken 
bag, fufpended from the girdle, con- 
taining thofe ingredients in feparate 
divifions, conftitutes a neceffary part 
of drefs. Every man, who can af- 
ford it, is attended by a fervant, 
whofe office is to follow his mafter 
with his apparatus for fmoking. The 
gentleman carries only a fmall cafe, 
or purfe, for his areca nut and betel, 
generally flung over his fhoulder, 
with an ornamented riband hanging 
down to his waift. 

The cuftom of fmoking, to which 
the men are more addi€ted than the 
women, affords a fort of occupation 
that prevents the irkfomenefs of total 
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inaction, without requiring exertion 
or occafioning fatigue. It is, there- 
fore, often preferred to more ufeful, 
but laborious employment ; and, ex- 
cept occafional efforts, made under 
particular circumftances, indolence 
was prevalent among the men; while 
the women were affiduoufly employed 
in domeftic occupations, or in the 
labours of agriculture. In towns 
they ferved frequently as agents or 
brokers to merchants from foreign 
countries, living with them at the 
fame time as their concubines; and, 
in both refpeéts, they were remark- 
able for their fidelity. Concubinage 
was fuppofed to be no difhonour ; 
and, in this inftance, there feemed 
to be lefs difference in the morals of 
the two fexes than in Europe. The 
exterior differences between the 
fexes appeared alfo lefs glaring ; for 
the drefles of both were nearly of 
the fame form. They confifted of 
loofe robes, with fmall collars round 
the neck, and folding over the breaft, 
with large long fleeves, covering the 
hands. People of rank, efpecially 
the ladies, wore feveral of thefe: 
gowns, one over the other. The 
undermoft reached the ground ; the 
fucceeding ones were each fhorter 
than that immediately under it. 
They were often of different colours, 
the difplay of which made a gaudy 
appearance as the wearer walked 
along. Linen was not known amongtt 
them. They had, next the ‘kin, 
vefis and trowfers of flight filk or 
cotton. Turbans were frequently 
worn by the men; and hats, fome- 
times, by the women, but never caps. 
The moft richly dreffed of either fex 
ufed no fhoes. 

In the drefs of the Europeans no- 
thing attracted more the attention 
or admiration of the Cochin-Chinefe 
than manufactured ornaments of po- 
lifhed fteel. Steel hilted fwords were 
valtly coveted by the military men. 
This clafs held the firft rank in, the 
country. Next came the judges; 
but the abufe of power in the former 
was not greater than in the latter ; 











and among the feveral hardthips, fuf- 
fered by all claffes, were the bad 
practices in the eftablifhments in- 
tended for the adminiftration of juf- 
tice. Caufes were tried, indeed, 
with much formality, and an appa- 
rent defire to find out the truth, in 
order to a fair decifion ; yet, in fa, 
a favourable decree was generally 
purchafed by abribe. Prefents were 
accepted from both parties ; but the 
richeit was moft likely to be fuc- 
cefsful. 

Among objects of natural curiofity 
accident led to the obfervation of 
fome fwarms of uncommon infeéts 
bufily employed upon finall branches 
of a fhrub, then neither in fruit or 
flower, but in its general habit bear- 
ing fomewhat the appearance of a 
privet. Thefe infects, each not much 
exceeding the fize of the domeftic 
fly, were of a curious ftructure, having 
pectinated appendages rifing in a 
curve, bending towards the head, not 
unlike the form of the tail feathers 
of the common fowl, but in the op- 
pofite direction. Every part of the 
infe& was, in colour, of a perfea& 
white, or at leaft completely covered 
with a white powder. The particu- 
lar ftem, frequented by thofe infects, 
was entirely whitened by a fubftance 
or powder of that colour, ftrewed 
upon it by them. The annexed en- 
gravings will convey fome idea of 
what is here very imperfeétly de- 
{cribed. The fubftance or powder 
was fuppofed to form the white wax 
of the eaft. This fubftance is affert- 
ed, on the fpot, to have the property, 
by a particular manipulation, of 
giving, in certain proportions, with 
vegetable oil, fuch folidity to the 
compofition as to render the whole 
equally capable of being molded into 
candles. The fact is afcertained, 
indeed, in’ fome degree, by the fim- 
ple experiment of diffolving one part 
of this wax in three parts of olive 
oil made hot. The whole, when 
cold, will coagulate into a mafs, 
approaching to the firmnefs of bees’ 
Wax. 
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ACCOUNT OF YING-HAI, A CITY OR 
WALLED TOWN OF CHINA. 
[From the Same.]} 

Tue city walls were thirty feet 
high, and, like thofe of a large pri- 
fon, overtopped the houfes which they 
furrounded. Along the walls, at 
the diftance of every hundred yards, 
were f{quare ftone towers. In the 
parapets were alfo embrafures, and 
holes in the merlons for archery ; 
but there were no cannon, except a 
few old wrought-iron pieces near the 
gate. The gate wasdouble; within 
which was a guard-houfe, where mi- 
litary men were ftationed ; and the 
bows and arrows, pikes, and match- 
locks, orderly arranged, were, no 
doubt, intended for their ufe. 

Of the towns of Europe, Ting-hai 
bore the refemblance moft of Venice, 
but on a finaller fcale. It was, in 
fome degree, furrounded, as well as 
interfected, by canals. The brid: ¢s 
thrown over them were fteep, and 
afcended by fteps, like the Rialto. 
The ftreets, which were no more 
than alleys or narrow paflayes, were 
paved with fquare flat ftones; but 
the houfes, unlike the Venetian 
buildings, were low, and moftly of 
one ftory. The attention, as to or- 
nament, in thefe buildings was con- 
fined chiefly to the roofs, which, be- 
fides having the tiles that cover the 
rafters luted and plaftered over, to 
prevent accidents from their falling 
in ftormy weather, were contrived in 
fuch a form as to imitate the inward 
bend of the ridges and fides of canvas 
tents, or of the coverings of fkins of 
animals or other fiexible materials, 
effected by their weight; a form pre- 
ferred, perhaps, after the introduc- 
tion of more folid materials, in allu- 
fion to the modes of fhelter to which 
the human race had, probably, re- 
courfe before the erection of regular 
dwelling houfes. On the ridges of 
the roofs were uncouth figures of 
animals, and other decorations in 
clay, ftone, or iron. The town was 
full of fhops, containing, chiefly, 
articles of clothing, food, and furni- 


ture, 
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Even coffins were painted in a vari- 
ety of lively and contrafting colours. 
The fmaller quadrupeds, including 
dogs, ened for food, were, as 
well as poultry, expofed alive for 
fale, as were 4th in tubs of water, 
and eels in fand. The number of 
places where tin-leaf, and fticks of 
odoriferous wood were fald, for burn- 
ing in their temples, indicated no 
flight degree of fuperftitious difpofi- 
tion in the people. Loofe garments 
and trowfers were worn by both 
fexes ; but the men had hats of ftraw 
or cane which covered the head, their 
hair, except one long lock, being cut 
fhort or fhaved; while the women 
had theirs entire, and plaited and 
coiled, becomingly, into a knot, up- 
on the crown of the head, as is fome- 
times feen on the female ftatues of 
antiquity. 

Throughout the place there was 
an appearance of quick and active 
induftry, beyond the natural effec 
of a climate not quite thirty degrees 
from the equator; a circumftance 
which implied the ftimulus of necef- 
fity compelling, or of reward exci- 
ting, to labour. None feemed to 
fhun it. None afked alms. Men 
only were pafling bufily through the 
ftreets. Women were feen, chiefly, 
in the fhops, and at their doors ar’ 
windows. 

Of moft of the latter, even in the 
middle and inferior claffes, the feet 
were unnaturally fmall, or rather 
truncated. They appeared as if the 
fore part of the foot had been acci- 
dentally cut off, leaving the remain- 
der of the ufual fize, and bandaged 
like the ftump of an amputated limb. 
They undergo, indeed, much tor- 
ment, and cripple themfelves in great 
meafure, in imitation of ladies of 
higher rank, among whom it is there 
the cuftom to ftop, by preffure, the 
growth of the ancle as well as foot 
from the earlieft infancy ; and leav- 
ing the great toe .in its natural pofi- 
tion, forcibly to bend the others, 
and retain them under the foot, till 
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at length they adhere to, as if buried 
in the fole, and can no more be 
feparated. 


—[—— 


NICOLAS POUSSIN. 
From ‘ Supplement to the Anecdotes 


of fome diftinguifhed Perfons.” A late 
Publication. } 


“ DurRING my refidence at Rome,” 
fays the ingenious author of “ Les 
Melanges de Litterature,” which go 
sunder the name of Vigneuil Mer- 
veille, ** I often faw Pouflin, both at 
his own houfe, and at that of the 
Chevalier del Pofo, one of the moft 
accomplifhed gentlemen of Italy of 
his time. 

“ T have often beheld with afto- 
nifhment the great zeal that this ex- 
cellent painter had to become perfec 
in his art. I have often met him, at 
a very advanced age, amongft the 
ruins of ancient Rome, and often in 
the Campagna, and often on the 
banks of the Tiber, obferving and 
drawing what he found there moft to 
his tafte. I have often feen him 
bringing home in his handkerchief 
flints, mofs, flowers, and fuch like 
fubftances, which he was anxious to 
paint after the objects themfelves. 

‘“‘T remember to have afked him one 
day, by what means he had arrived 
to that great degree of eminence in 
his art which had placed him fo very 
high amongft the great Italian pain- 
ters) He modeftly replied, “ Je 
n'ai rien negligé,” I have negle&ted 
nothing that in any way related to 
my art. And, indeed,” adds the 
Chevalier del Pofo, “ it appears by 
his pictures that he neglected nothing 
that could enable him to become one 
of the beft painters in the world.” 

According to Felibien, who was 
an intimate friend of Pouflin, his 
pictures did not very much pleafe the 
Romans ; fo that, for a piéture paint- 
ed by him, reprefenting a prophet, 
he was paid only eight livres, whilft 
a copy of it, made by a young artift, 
was fold for four crowns. He was, 
however, no complainer of his want of 
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patronage, and ufed occafionally to 
return money to thofe perfons who, 
in his opinion, had paid him too much 
for his labours. 

Pouffin was a man of great fimpli- 
city in his manner of living and in his 
converfation. His whole mind was 
occupied with his art, and rendered 
him infenfible to thofe gratifications 
of luxury of which fome refined 
minds are but too fond. He was 
an Athenian in his tafte, yet a Spar- 
tan in his habits of life, and united 
the elegance of the one with the 
aufterity of the other. 

Pouflin, whofe diffolution was ap- 
proaching very faft, had received from 
M. de Chambrai his Treatife on 
Painting. He wrote with difficulty, 
on account of his bodily infirmities, 
and thus addreffed him : 

“TI muft, Sir, endeavour to roufe 
myfelf after fo long a filence. I muft 
make myfelf underftood by you whilft 
my pulfe has ftill power to beat a lit- 
tle. Ihave read and examined at 
my leifure your book On the Perfect 
Idea of Painting, which has ferved 
as a kind of nourifhment to my dif- 
ordered mind ; and I am rejoiced that 
you are the firft perfon of our nation 
who has opened the eyes of thofe, 
who, feeing only by the eyes of other 
perfons, permitted themfelves to be 
deceived by public opinion. Indeed, 
you have fo well explained and 
enlightened a fubje&t very harfh and 
difficult to manage, that, perhaps, by- 
and-by fome one may be found who 
will be able to improve the art of 
painting*.” 

* This perfon indeed, we have the ho- 
nour to poffefs at prefent in this country : 
‘‘an ingenious critic,” as Dr. Johnfon, 
in his Life of Milton, with great juitice 
defignates him; a gentleman whofe ar- 
dour for art is exceeded only by his in- 
telligence in it; whofe xtreme delicacy 
of tafte is reftrained by his candour; 
whofe great power of judging critically 
is fufpended by his earnefi defire to find 
out beauties, and whofe liberality to- 
wards the profeffors of art is bounded 
only by his faculty of extending it. In 
whom the love of the beautiful yields 
only to the love of the good; in whole 
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“ There are nine things in paint- 
ing,” adds Pouflin, in his letter to 
M. de Chambrai, “ which can never 
be taught, and which are effential to 
that art. To begin with the fubject 
of it, it fhould be noble, and receive 
no quality from the perfon who treats 
it; and, to give opportunity to the 
painter to {hew his talents and his in- 
duftry, it muft be taken as capable of 
receiving the moft excellent form. A 
painter fhould begin with difpofition, 
then ornament fhould follow, then 
agreement of the parts, beauty, grace, 
fpirit, coftume, regard to nature and 
probability ; and judgment above all. 
Thefe laft muft be in the painter 
himfelf, and cannot be taught. It is 
the golden bough of Virgil, that no 
one can either find or pluck unlefs 
his happy ftar conducts him to it. 
Thefe nine points contain many 
things worthy to be defcribed by good 
and by intelligent pens.” 

The great prince of Condé was 
defirous to have a picture painted by 
this mafter. Pouffin thus wrote to 
his friend upon that occafion : 

“ T thank you very much for your 
remembrance of me, and the kind- 
nefs you have done me in not remind- 
ing His Highnefs of his intention to 
have one of my pictures. He ap- 
plied too late to have juftice done to 
his application. I am become too 
infirm, and the palfy prevents me 
from working. It is now fome time 
fince I have left off painting, and I 
think of nothing but of preparing my- 
felf for death. My body is already 
gone. There are no hopes of life : 
it is all over with me !” 

The infcription put upon Pouflin’s 
monument by his friend M. Nicaife 


intelle&tual charafter, fagacity is com- 
bined with inveftigation, and knowledge 
with ingenuity; and whofe moral cha- 
rater the union of the Graces with the 
Virtues renders no lefs amiable than ex- 
emplary. The fketch of this character 
muft have been delineated with more 
than the ufual infelicity of the pen that 
attempts it, if it fhould be neceffary to 
append to it the name of WiLiL1aM 
Lock, Efq. of Norbury Park, Surrey. 
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begins thus, and well defcribes the 
fiiccefsful diligence of this great 
‘Artift : 

D. Oo. M 


Nic. Pouffino Gallico 
Piéori, fue ztatis Primario 
Qui Artem 
Dum pertinaci ftudio profequitur, 
Brevi affecutus, poitea vicit. 


— 


NEW MODE OF TRAVELLING FOR 
LADIES. 


[From Campbell’s Journey over Land'to 
India. ] 


ONE morning I was awakened be- 
fore day-break with a buftle in the 
caravanfera where we lodged. I con- 
jeCtured that the Tartar was prepar- 
ing to get forward, and rofe in order 
to lofe no time. I was fo far right 
in my conje&tures: the horfes were 
ready, and I came out to mount, and 
was very much furprifed to fee feveral 
horfes before me loaded with fome- 
thing which ftood erect from their 
backs, and which I had barely light 
to difcern were not men. I con- 
cluded that they were bales of mer- 
chandife packed in a peculiar form, 
and afked no queftions till full day- 
light difclofed to me that they were 
hunian creatures tied up in facks, and 
faftened aftride on the horfes’ backs. 
There was a ftrange union of horror 
and oddity in the conception, that 
ftruck me at once witha mixed emo- 
tion of indignation, pity, and mirth. 
—The former however got the bet- 
ter, and I afked my fervant with 
fome warmth what it meant.—He 
faid that the facks contained fome 
young women whom the Tartar 
bought.— Good God !” faid I, * is 
it poffible “that he can have bought 
wretched females to treat them with 
fo little tendernefs?” “ He has 
bought them,” returned my fervant, 
“in the way of traffic, not for 
pleafure.” 

“* Suppofe he has,” faid I, “ fup- 
pofe even they were men, not to 
mention young women, how can he 
imagine that they will furveve this? 


Tied up and fweltered in a fack— 
faftened crofs-legs on a horfe, and 
driven at fuch an amazing rate (for 
by this time we had fet forward, and 
another Tartar was whipping the 
horfes up all the time, and driving 
them on)—how is it poilible they 
can furvive? They muit be fino- 
thered—they muft be fhattered to 
pieces——they muft be ftripped, ex- 
coriated, and tortured to death !” 

“ If I might prefume to advife,” 


faid he, “ I would fay that you had 


better make no remarks upon it; it 
would only get them perhaps worfe 
treated, and raife anger againft you.” 

To conclude, I took his advice, 
and kept my mind to myfelf. The 
unfortunate woinen were carried fifty 
miles, at the end of which their 
tender-hearted purchafer difpofed of 
them in fome way of keeping till his 
return; when I fuppofe they were 
to be carried back in facks aftride 
upon horfes, all the way to Aleppo, 
there to be fold to the higheft bidder, 


—[<=— 


Review of an Account of several new 


and interesting Phenomena disco- 
vered in examining the bodies of a 
Man and four Horses killed by 
Lightning near Dover in Kent 
(England); with Remarks on the 
Insufficiency of the popular Theory 
of Electricity to explain them. By 
the Rev. Fobn Lyon, Minister of 
St. Mary’s, Dover. 


Mr. LYON, who has been occa- 
fionally reviewed as an Antiquary, 
has oe ain a fyftem of his own, 
refpecting eleétricity, which he en- 
deavours to fupport by the faés here 
{tated ; but it may be doubted whe- 
ther he has fucceeded. A fevere 
thunder-ftorm happened on the 14th 
of Auguft, 1795, which occafioned 
the death of a man and four horfes on 
the hill called The Heights, on the 
South-weft fide of Dover Down. The 
unfortunate man, with an empty cart 
and four horfes, had taken fhelter 
under a folitary hawthorn-buth, where 
they were found dead about two —_ 
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after the ftorm had paffed over. “The 
man was fitting under the bufh; the 
three trace-horfes were fallen on their 
near fides, with the neck of the fore- 
horfe lying acrofs the man’s thighs; 
the third horfe with his head doubled 
under his neck: and the fhaft-horfe 
on his belly, with his legs under him. 
On the moft minute examination of 
the horfes as they lay, there was no 
external appearance denoting a mor- 
tal wound. A few long hairs on the 
breaft of one of them were flightly 
finged ; the eyes of all of them were 
opaque, and their bodies were very 
hard, being diftended with air in the 
inteftines.”’ 

The bufh was unhurt. The firft 
impreffion of the lightning appears 
to have been made on the head of the 
fore-horfe. The lightning feems to 
have penetrated into the ground, clofe 
by the off fore-leg of the fhaft-horfe, 
where a hole was found of about one 
inch in diameter at the furface, and 
more than three feet deep in a per- 
pendicular dire&tion. Though there 
had been, for fome time, a very heavy 
rain, the earth was fo hot round the 
hole which had been formed by the 
lightning, that it took off the varnifh 
from a fupplejack put into it two 
hours after the ftorm had fubfided.” 

The features of the man’s face 
were neither difcompofed nor difco- 
loured ; his abdomen was much dif- 
tended ; his watch, watch-chain, and 
infide of the woollen waiftcoat, were 
difcoloured. On opening the horfes, 
the principal phenomenon was found 
to be a rupture of the heart. “ In 
three out of the four horfes, the heart 
was found ruptured quite acrofs the 
right ventricle, in an oblique direc- 
tion; and the upper part pf the 
wound was about as far from the right 
auricle as the lower part of it was 
from the point of the heart. The 
carotid artery, in the right fide of the 
neck of the fecond horfe, was alfo 
ruptured ; he bled a little out of his 
mouth, and there was extravafated 
blood in the thorax ; but the heart 
was not apparently injured.” 
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Receipt to make Cherry Wine. 


BRUISE the fruit, pound the ftones, 
and to a hundred pounds of fruit add 
a pound and a half or two pounds of 
fugar. Fermentation will certainly 
take place, and the wine will be ex- 
cellent. 

In diflilling cherry wine we may 
draw a fpirituous liquor analogous to 
that of Kirsch-Wasser, and perhaps 
more agreeable to the tafte. Kirsch- 
Wasser is drawn from a {mall black 
cherry. 

All fruits fweet and fugary will 
equally produce wine; the goofeberry, 
the apricot, the peach, &c. &c. Mr. 
Baume has communicated the method 
of making ,oofeberry wine. M. M. 
Rouelle obtained a delicious wine 
from the apricot and peach, but the 
procefs is not known. 

Cherry wine can only be valuable in 
countries where the grape does not 
flourifh, or in the wine countries in 
fcarce years. It is, however, very 
pleafant, and, as our readers may per- 
ceive, very cheap. 


Ee 
HUMOROUS APOLOGY? FOR AUTHORS. 
[By Mr. Cumberland.] 

I HOPE the candid reader now 


and then calls to mind how much 
more nimbly he travels over a book 
than the writer did. When our dul- 
nefs is complained of, it would be 
but charity in him to reflec how 
much pains that fame dulnefs has 
coft us; more, he may be affured, 
than our brighter intervals, where 
we {prung nimbly forward with eafy 
weight, inftead of toiling like a car- 
rier’s horfe, whofe flow and heavy 
pace argues the load he draws, and 
the labour he endures. Alas! for 
us poor Novelifts, if there was no 
mercy for dull authors, and our coun- 
trymen, like the barbarous Libe- 
thrians ef old, fhould take it into 
their minds to banifh mufic and the 
mufes out of the land, and murder 
every Orpheus that did not fiddle to 
their tafte. They fhould confider, 
that 
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that the:man, who makes a book, 
makes a very pretty piece of furniture ; 
and if they will but confign us to a 
quiet ftation on a fhelf, and give us 
wherewithal to cover us in a decent 
trim, the worft among us will ferve 
to fill up the file, and ftop a gap in 
the ranks. ' 

It is hard indeed to toil, as we 
fometimes do, to our own lofs and 
difappointment ; to fweat in the field 
of fame, merely to reap a harveft of 
chaff, and pile up reams of paper for 
the worm to dine upon. It is a cruel 
thing to rack our brains for nothing, 
run our jaded fancies to a ftand-ftill, 
and then lie down at the conclufion 
of our race, a carcafe for the critics. 
And what is our crime all the while? 
A mere miftake between our readers 
and ourfelves, occafioned by a fmall 
mifcalculation of our capacities and 
their candour; all which would be 
avoided, if happily for us they had 
not the wit to find out our blunders; 
or, happily for them, had all that 
good-nature for us that we gene- 
roufly exercife towards ourfelves. If 
once they could bring their tempers 
to this charming complacency, they 
might depend upon having books in 
plenty; authors would multiply like 
polypuffes, and the prefs would be the 
happieft mother in the kingdom. 

How many worthy gentlemen are 
there in this bleffed ifland of ours, 
who have fo much time on their 
hands, that they do not know what 
to do with it? I am aware how large 
and refpectable a portion of this en- 
lightened nation centre their delights 
in the chace, and draw an elegant 
refource from the fagacity of the 
hound and the vigour of the horfe; 
but they cannot always be on the fad- 
dle; the elements they cannot com- 
mand; and froft and {now will lock 
them up within their caftle walls; 
there it is poflible that folitude may 
furprife them, and difmifs them for a 
time to their own lucubrations: now, 
with al] poffible refpect for their 
_ refources, I fhould think it may fome- 
times be worth their while to make 


experiment of other people’s lucubra« 
tions, when they have worn out their 
own, for thofe muft be but forry 
thoughts, which are not better than 
not thinking at all; and the leaft they 
can gain by an author is a nap. 

The ingenuity of man has invented 

a thoufand contrivances for inno- 
cently difpofing of idle time; let us, 
then, who write books, have only 
the idlers on our fide, in gratitude for 
the amufement we give them, and 
let the reft of the world be as fplene- 
tic as they will, we may fet their 
fpleen at nought; the majority will 
be with us. 

If a querulous infant is ftilled by 
a rattle, the maker of the rattle has 
faved fomebody’s ears from pain and 
perfecution ; grant, therefore, that 
a novel is nothing better than a toy 
for children of a larger growth and 
more unruly age, fociety has fome 
caufe to thank the writer of it; it 
may have cheered the debtor in his 
prifon, or the country fquire in a 
hard froft. Traders will cry up the 
commodity they deal in, therefore I 
do not greatly infift on the praifes 
which fome that write books have 
beftowed on book-writing ; but I do 
obferve, that great refpect is paid to 
an author by thofe who cannot read 
him, wherefore I conclude, thofe 
who can read, and do not praife him, 
are only filent becaufe they wanted 
words to exprefs their admiration 
and gratitude ; while thofe fanguine 
flatterers, who, iff the excefs of their 
refpect for our perfons, cry down our 
performances, give evident proof how 
much higher they had pitched their 
expectations of what our talents 
would produce, than our productions 
could make good; but though in 
their zeal for our reputations, they 
tell us how ill we write, they feldom 
neglect at the fame time to fhew us 
how we might have written ftill 
worfe. 

Some over-wife people have pre- 
tended to difcover, that this alterca- 
tion between author and critic is 
nothing mage than a mere plot and 

: contrivance 








contrivance to play into each other’s 
hands, like Mountebank and Zany ; 
but this is over-acted fagacity, and 
an affectation of finding more myfte- 
ries in the art of authorfhip, than 
really belong to it; for my part, I 
believe it is a bufinefs of a more fim- 
ple nature than moft which can be 
taken up, and that authors in general 
require nothing more than pen, ink, 
and paper, to fet up with. In an- 
cient times, the trade was in few 
hands, and the work feems then to 
have been compofed with much pains 
and forethought ; materials were col- 
lected with great care, and put to- 
gether with confummate accuracy 
and attention ; every part was fitted 
to its place, polithed to the height, 
and finifhed to perfection; there were 
infpectors on the part of the public, 
men of found judgment, and fully 
competent to the office, who brought 
the work to a ftandard of rule and 
meafure, and infifted upon it, that 
every whole fhould have a deginning, 
a middle, and anend. Under thetfe 
ftri& regulations the ancients wrote ; 
but now that practice has made us 
perfe&t, and the trade is got into fo 
many hands, thefe regulations are 
done away, and fo far from requiring 
of us a Lestshilen: middle, and end, 
it is enough if we can fhew a head 
and a tail; and it is not always that 
even thefe can be made out with any 
tolerable precifion. As our authors 
write with lefs labour, our critics re- 
view with lefs care; and for every 
one fault that they mark in our pro- 
ductions, there probably might be 
found one hundred that they over- 
look. It is an idle notion, however, 
to fuppofe that therefore they are in 
Jeague and concert with the authors 
they revife; for where could that 
poor fraternity find a fund to com- 
penfate them for fuffering a vocation 
once fo reputable to fall into fuch 
utter difgrace under their manage- 
ment, as to be no longer the employ 
of a gentleman? As for our readers, 
on whom we never fail to beftow the 
terms of candid, gentle, courteous, 
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Interesting Observations on the Quassia Amara. 


and others of the like foothing caft, 
they certainly deferve all the fair 
words we can give them; for it is 
not to be denied, but that we make 
occafionally very great demands upon 
their candour, gentlenefs, and cour- 
tefy, exercifing them frequently and 
fully with fuch trials as require thofe 
feveral endowments in no {mall pro- 
portion. 

But are there not alfo faftidious, 
angry, querulential readers? readers 
with full ftomachs, who complain of 
being furfeited and over-loaded with 
the ftory-telling trafh of our circula- 
ting libraries? It cannot be altoge- 
ther denied, but ftill they are read- 
ers: if the load is fo heavy upon 
them as they pretend it is, I will put 
them in the way of getting rid of it, 
by reviving the law of the ancient 
Cecertzans, who obliged their artifts 
to hawk about their feveral wares, 
carrying them on their backs, till 
they found purchafers to eafe them 
of the burden. Were this law put 
in force againft authors, few of us, 
I doubt, would be found able to ftand 
under the weight of our own unpur- 
chafed works. 

But while the public are contented 
with things as they are, where is 
the wonder if the reform be never 
made by us till they begin it in 
themfelves? Let their tafte lead the 
fafhion, and our productions mult ac- 
cord to ite While the cookeries of 
Hannah Glaffe outcirculate the Com- 
mentaries of Black{ftone, authors will 
be found, who prefer the compilation 
of receipts to that of records, as the 
eafier and more profitable tafk of the 
two. If puerilities are pleafing, men 
will write ut pueris placeant. 

me - = 
INTERESTING OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
QUASSIA AMARA. 
[From the Tranfactions of the Royal 


Society of Edinburgh. } 
FROM a paper entituled “ Of the 


true Quaffia Amara, and of the 
falle” (Om den rette Quassia Amara, 
B b Og 
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og om dén falske), lately publifhed 
by- Mr. N. Toender Lund, in the 
“ Tranfactions of the Natural Hiftory 
Society at Copenhagen,” it would 
feem that what has been generally 
imported into Europe under the name 
of Quaffia Amara is fpurious. Mr. 
Von Rohr, (fays the author of the 
paper in queftion), who in the years 
1783, 4, and s, vifited different parts 
of the Continent of America, and 
feveral of the Weft India iflands, and 
colle&ted many rare plants, has fent 
to me, among other things, a fpect- 
men of the Quaffia Amara, and with 
it the following note: * In my whole 
voyage I faw only a fingle wild fhrub 
of Quaffia Amara, and that was near 
the river Tamaco, in the neighbour- 
hood of St. Martha. ‘The planters 
in Surinam and Cayenne cultivate it 
on account of the magnificence of its 
flowers, and its ufe. In Surinam, 
the flowers alone are ufed as tea. 
The wood is extremely dear; and I 
can with trath fay that I know not 
where I could buy a fingle pound of 
it. The ftem never exceeds two 
inches m diameter. Had I been de- 
firous of extirpating this fhrub from 
the neighbourhood of the Tamaco, I 
might perhaps have got together ten 
pounds of it. It is certain, there- 
fore, that impoftors have fent into 
Europe, under the name of Quaflia 
Amara, the wood of another fpecies 
of Quaffia, which has the appearance 
of an afh-tree, and which is likewife 
bitter. In a word, you may be af- 
fared that any fpecimen of Quatflia, 
the -ftem of which, including the 
bark, is more than two inches in 
diameter, is not the true Quaffia,” 
From this account, adds Mr. Lund, 
it feems pretty certain, that the pieces 
of wood which are met with in the 
fhops, and which have more the ap- 
pearance of timber than of a medi- 
cine, are not the true Quaflia, but 
art procured from that fpecies of it 
which the Englifi call the bitter 
afh—See Strivter af Naturbisteire- 
Selskabet, Svo. Copenhagen, 1790, 
Vol. lL Part Ii. Pe 68. 
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IMPROVEMENT IN PLOUGHS. 
[From the Kentucky Herald.] 


To plough well, and with eafe to 
your horfes, make ufe of a large bar 
fhare, but add thereto a wheel to run 
in the furrow after the fhare, and in 
fuch a manner as to receive the whole 
weight of the plough. The wheel 
may be made of a folid piece of fea- 
foned oak or afh, about a foot in 
diameter, about 2 inches broad, and 
as it turns, to extend about an inch 
and a quarter below the bar——by 
means of fuch a wheel, the preffure 
and friction on the lower part of the 
bar is removed, and the fmall degree 
of fri€tion which remains on the fide 
of the furrow, tepds to fteady the 
plough. Whoever, at the expence 
of about one dollar, will make the 
experiment, will find his money and 
time well fpent, and be furprifed to 
fee the great effeé&t a fimple wheel 
will have upon the whole machine. 


—— 


From the Medical Repository. 

SOME ACCOUNT OF THE COUNTRY 
AND CLIMATE OF THE NORTH- 
WESTERN LAKES. 


[By Major C. Swan, Paymaster to the 
Western Army.} 

Note. The following Article confifts 
of Extraéts from a Letter of Major 
Swan, to Captain Frye, Comman- 
dant of the Garrifon at Governor’s 
Ifland, who was fo obliging as fto 
communicate them to one of the Edi- 
tors; and they are now made public 
with the confent of the Author. Thefe 
Extratts are briefly made from a Jour- 
nal kept by Major Sway, at the time ; 
and are inferted for the threefold pur- 
pote of illuftrating the table of ther- 
mometrical obfervations which follow, 
of communicating a fhort, but authen- 
tic view of a part of the North-Weft- 
ern Territory, and of inviting further 
information. 


D' Etroit, October 10, 1797. 








“"THIs country is yet new, and 
almoft in a ftate of nature, leke its in- 
habitants, It is true, the foil is ex- 

tremely 
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tremely rich and fertile; and it is to a 
fuperabundant burden of vegetation, 
and a flat furface for hundreds of 
miles together, producing much ftag- 
nant water, that we may attribute 
the unwholefomeneis of the climate, 
which is almoft certain to affect the 
inhabitants with bilious complaints 
every fall.”* 











* General Wilkinfon arrived here 
in June, this year; and, after ma- 
king fome prompt arrangements for 
the garrifon, propofed a voyage to 
Michilimackinac, and invited me to 
accompany him ; and on the 4th day 
of Auguft, we embarked in a floop 
of about 70 tons burden. We had 
a fafe and pleafant trip, not only to 
Michilimackinac, but even into Lake 
Superior ; and returned to this place, 
on the 4th of laft month, highly gra- 
tified indeed. 

“ We firft left this place, and 
traverfed Lake Sinclair, a handfome 
circular lake, about twenty-five miles 
acrofs. We then proceeded up the 
river of that name, which is broad 
and very handfome, for about forty 
miles, to a rapid at the entrance of 
Lake Huron; traverfed this immenfe, 
beautiful lake, three hundred miles 
long; and arrived, on the isth of 
Auguft, at the ftreight which unites 
it to Lake Michigan. This ftreight is 
broad; and the Ifle de Bois Blanc, or 
White-Wood Ifland, Round Ifland, 
and Michilimackinac Hfland, form a 
clufter in the middle of the ftreight, 
and afford a romantic and majeftic 
landfcape from the feae The Iile de 
Bois Blanc is eleven miles and an half 
long, and from two to three wide, 
lying parallel to the two coafts of 
the ftreight, but neareft to the fouth 
fide. Round Iiland is about three 
miles in circumference, and lies at 
the upper or fouth-weft end of De 
Bois Blanc. The ifland of Michili- 
mackinac is circular, and lies between 


* Thefe remarks have particular refer- 
ence to the neighbourhood of D'Etroit. 
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the upper end of De Bois Blanc and 
the north-weftern coaft of the ftreight? 
having a channel of about one mile 
and an half between it and De Bois 
Blanc, and a channel of nine miles 
between it dnd the north-weftern coafk 
of the ftreight. It meafures feven 
miles and three quarters in circumfer- 
ence, and is nearly circular. On the 
fouth fide of this ifland, there is a 
{mall bafon, of a fegment of a circle, 
ferving as an excellent harbour for 
veffels of any burden, and for canoes. 
Around this bafon the village is built, 
having two ftreets of nearly a quarter 
of a mile in length, 2 Roman chapel, 
and containing eighty-nine houfes and 
ftores; fome of them fpacious and 
handfome, with white lime plaftering 
in front, which fhews to great advan- 
tage from the fea. At one end, and 
in the rear of the town, is an elegant 
government-houfe, of immenfe {fize, 
and finifhed with great tafte. It is in 
the form of |/=|/; one {tory high, the 
rooms fifteen feet and an half in the 
clear. It has a fpacious garden in 
front, laid out with tafte ; and extend- 
ing from the houfe, on a gentle 
declivity, to the water’s edge. There 
are two natural limpid fprings in the 
rear of the houfe, and a very lively 
grove of fugar-trees, called the park. 
Suitable out-houfes, ftables, and of- 
fhices are added; and it is enriched on 
three fides, with beautiful diitant 
profpe&is. ‘Twenty rods from the rear, 
there is a fudden and almoft perpendi- 
cular afcent of about a hundred feet 
of rock, upon the top of which ftands 
the fort, built of {tone and lime, with 
towers, baftions, &c. occupied by our 
troops, and commanded by Major 
Burbeck. About half a mile from the 
fort, in the rear, there is an eminence, 
which I eftimate to be about two 
hundred and fifty feet from the fur- 
face of the water. This fpot com- 
mands an extenfive and fublime view 
of the adjacent country. The fort, 
the village, the neighbouring itlands, 
and channels, feem proftrated at your 
feet; while, to the fouth-weft, you 
look into the immenfity of Lake 
Michigan, 
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Michigan, which lofes itfelf in the 
fouthern hemifphere; and, to the 
north-weft, the great Lake Huron 
lies expanded to the bounds of the 
horizon. It was a beautiful morning 
when I had this view. 

“ This celebrated ftreight is the 
only key to the immenfe, lucrative 
fkin-trade, now folely carried on by 
Britith fubje&s, from Montreal, with 
the nations of Indians called the 
Sauteurs or Chipewas, Sioux, Rey- 
nards, &c. who inhabit the water- 
courfes that fall into the Mifliffippi 
between the Illinois and the Falls of 
St. Anthony. Canoes are loaded and 
fitted out by thefe traders every year, 
from Michilimackinac. They com- 
monly fet out in July, and return in 
June, July, or Auguft, the year fol- 
owing, to Michilimackinac, from 
whence they ftarted. Here they are 
again met by the Montreal canoes, 
with frefh goods, exchange loading, 
and each return from whence they 
came. The Montreal canoes pene- 
trate to Michilimackinac, by way of 
Grand River; which, with the excep- 
tion of a {mall portage, conveys them 
to the northern point of Lake Huron; 
and return by the fame route. Thofe 
from Michilimackinac penetrate the 
interior or Indian country, by way of 
Green Bay, an arm of Lake Michi- 
gan; thence, through Fox River, 
into the Miffiffippi and its tributary 
ftreams; and return alfo to Michili- 
mackinac by the fame route. 

“ On the 22d of Auguft we left 
Michilimackinac, and on the 23d 
anchored in the ftreight of St. Jofeph, 
which leads to Lake Superior. At 
this place Nature has difplayed very 
handfomely again. The mouth of the 
ftreight is about thirty miles wide, 
but fo ftrewed over with innumerable 
fall circular iflands, that it is diffi- 
cult to obtain a view in any direction 
of more than fix or eight miles. 
Indians have fometimes been loft 
among thefe iflands, for weeks toge- 
ther. They extend into Lake Huron, 
and continue along the north-weft 
coaft of the lake for an hundred and 


eighty miles, and are called, by 
the favages, the Meneto, or Devil’s 
iflands. From the entrance of the 
ftreight, at a place called the Detour, 
it is nine miles to the new Britifh 
garrifon, built on the point of the 
ifland of St. Jofeph, commonly called 
the Carraboo ifland. This is the 
largeft in the ftreight; being about 
twenty-five miles long, and from ten 
to three broad. 

“ On the 23d of Auguft, we left 
the veffel, embarked in three canoes, 
afcended the ftreight in what is called 
the canoe channel, and encamped at 
Mutkito Point. 

“ The 24th, at one o’clock P. M. 
we arrived at the Falls of St. Marie, 
called /e saut de St. Marie. Thefe 
falls are about three quarters of a 
mile long, and half a mile wide; the 
rapid not violent; and the perpendi- 
cular of the whole fall about thirty 
feet. There is a fmall kind of village 
on the United States’ fide, contain- 
ing fundry large ware-houfes, and a 
few decent dwelling-houfes, occupied 
by the Agents of the Canada North- 
weft Trading Company. There is 
not a clear white-woman in the place. 
“ The asth it 





rained 

eseeeee * On the 26th we fet off, in 
two bark canoes, from the upper end 
of the portage, for Lake Superior... 
At one o’clock P. M. we entered 
Lake Superior; looked fairly into it; 
drank of its waters; ate our dinner; 
and put about, with a fine fair wind. 
We reached the falls again at four 
o'clock in. the afternoon; placed 
experienced guides, with ftrong pad- 
dies, in the bow and ftern of each 
canoe; hoifted the fifteen ftripes ; 
and launched into the bofom of the 
cataract. In a moment we were fafe 
in the bafon at the bottom of the 
falls! 

“ ‘We embarked early on the 
27th.. Having a ftrong current and 
fair wind, we defcended in the fhip 
channel, and reached the veffel, at 
Carraboo Ifland, at nine o’clock in 


the evening. 
“ The 
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“ The 28th, we put to fea again; 
and on the 4th of September, at fun- 
down, reached this place. 

“ I inclofe to you, herewith, de- 
grees of heat which were afcertained 
by regular obfervation with Faren- 
heit’s Thermometer, every day; by 
which you will perceive that the tem- 
perature of the Lakes differs widely 
from that of the Atlantic country.” 

On comparing the Table of Ob- 
fervations, which is annexed, with 
obfervations made on the fame days 
in this city, the difference will appear 
fo remarkable, that the reader may 
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fufpe& fome error in the inftrument 
made ufe of by Major Swan: and 
fuch were my fufpicions. But, croff- 
ing the Eaft River, to Governor's 
Ifland, in company with that gentle- 
man, on the 4th of March, 1798, he 
obferved that the wind, which we 
then felt, and which was very brifk, 
refembled, in point of temperature, 
that which he experienced on Lake 
Huron on the 14th and 15th of Au- 
guft, 1797; and added, that on the 
fame evening, a froft affected the 
gardens at Michilimackinac fo fevere- 
ly as to deftroy the greater part of 
the vegetables. Es He Se 


—<— 


Taare of the Degrees of Heat observed on Farennerr’s Thermometer, 
from August 4th, to September 4th, 1797. 























1797+ oem * — sa-e Average.| Remarks, where. 
August 4.| 66 63} 59 621 | Lake Sinclair. 
5° 59 66 634 621 Do. 
6. 55% 65 66 62 River Sinclair. 
Je 60 67 67 64 Do. 
8. 59 6% 61 60 Do. 
9- 57 62 52 57 Do. 
10. 58 62 61 60 Do. 
11. | 63 594 60 60 Lake Huron. 
12. ] 57 60 61 59 Do. 
13+] 55 55% | SS 55 Do. 
I4¢] 50 49 47 48 Do. 
Ise] 45 66 54 55 Michilimackinae. 
16. | 52 70 53 58 Do. 
17. |] 54 69 60 61 Do. 
18. $2 67 62 60 Do. 
19. | $4 64 56 58 Do. 
20. 53 64 58 58 Do. 
21. 62 63 63 62 Do. 
22. | 54 61 59 58 Streights of St. Jofeph. 
23. $7 65 60} 62 Do. 
24. 5° 63 60} $7 Do. 
25- 46 53 49 49 Falls of St. Marie. 
26. | 46 49 50 48 Lake Superior. 
27-| 50 56 49 st Streights of St. Jofeph. 
28. 40 50 46 45 Lake Huron. 
2g-] 51 54 57 54 Do. 
3% | 49 57 53 53 Do. 
31e] 50 56 49 st Do. 
Saptem. 1. | 48 $7 47 5° Do. 
2.{ 51 59 5° 53 Do. 
3-1 49 58 50 52 River Sinclair. 
4 | 48 56 49 gt Lake Sinclair. 
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’ For the Weekly Magazine. 
THE POET’S CHOICE. 


Fo R lonely fhades, and ruftic bed, 
Let pbilofophic {pirits figh ; 

I afk no melancholy fhed, 
No hermit’s dreary cave not I. 


But where, to fkirt fome pleafant vale, 
Afcends the rude uncultur’d hill, 

Where ’midft its cliffs to every gale, 
Young Echo mocks the paffing rill: 


Where Spring, thro’ every merry year, 
Delighted trips her earlicft round ; 
Sees all her varied tints appear, 
And all her fragrant foul abound. 


There let my little villa rife, 
In Beauty’s fimple plumage dreft, 
And greet with fongs the morning tkies, 
Sweet Bird of Art in Nature’s neft! 


Defcending there, on golden wing, 
Shall Fancy, with her bounties, come; 
And every laurell’d art fhall bring 
An offering fair to deck my home. 


Green beds of mofs, in bufky cells, 
Wheretwilight fleeps from yeartoyear, 

And fringed plats, where Flora dwells, 
With the wild wood thall neighbour 


near. 


The Fairies thro’ my walks fhall roam, 
And Sylphs inhabit every tree; 

Come Ariel, fubtleit {fpirit come, 
I'll find a bloffom there for thee! 


Extended wide, the diverfe fcene, 

My happy cafement fhall command, 
The bufy farm, the pafture green, 

And tufts where thelter’d hamlets ftand. 


Some dingle oft fhall court my eye 
To dance among the flow’rets there; 
And here a lucid lake fhall lie, 
Embofs’d with many an iilet fair. 


From crag to crag, with devious fweep, 
’ Some frantic flood fhall headlong go, 
And, burfling o’er the dizzy fteep, 
Shall flumber in the lake below. 
In breezy ifles and forefts near 
The fylvans oft their haunts fhall leave, 
And oft the torrent paufe to hear 
The lake-nymph’s fong at {filent eve. 
Then fhall the Moon, with half-fhut eye, 
Delirious, hear her vocal beam, 
To fingering founds, refvonfive figh, 
And blefs the hermit’s midnight dream. 
No magic weed nor poifon fell 
Shall tremble there ; nor drug uncouth, 
To round the mutt’ring wizard’s fpell, 
Or bathe with death the ferpent’s tooth. 
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No crufted ditch nor feftering fen 
With plagues fhall teem, a deadly 
brood ; 
No monfter leave his nightly den 
To lap the ’wilder’d pilgrim’s blood. 


But, on the rofe’s dewy brink, 

Each prifmy tear fhall catch the gleam, 
And give the infant buds to drink, 

The colours of the morning beam. 


The waters fweet, from whifpering 
wells, 
Shall loiter ’neath the flowery brake, 
Shall vifit oft the Naiads celis, 
And hie them to the filver lake. 


The mufe thall hail, at peep of dawn, 
Melodioufly, the coming day ; 

At eve her fong fhall footh the lawn, 
And with the mountain echoes play. 


There Spring fhall laugh at Winter’s 
frown, 
There Summer blufh for gameforme 
Spring, 
And Autumn, prank’d in wheaten crown, 
His flores to hungry Winter bring. 


*Tis mine! ’tis mine! this facred grove, 
Where Truth and Beauty may recline, 

The fweet refort of many a love ; 
Monimia come and make it thine. 


For thee the burfting buds are ripe, 
The whiftling Robin calls thee here, 

To thee complains the woodland pipe ; 
Will not my lov’d Monimia hear ? 


A fawn I’ll bring thee, gentle maid, 
To gambol round thy pleafant door ; 
I'll cull thee wreaths that ne’er fhail 
fade ; 
What fhall I fay to tempt thee more ? 


The blufh that warms thy maiden cheek, 
Thy morning eye’s fequefter’d tear, 

For me, thy kindling paffion fpeak, 
And chain this fubtle vifion here. 


Spots of delight and many a day 

Of Summer love for me fhall thine; 
In truth, my beating heart is gay, 

At fight of that fond fmile of thine. 


Come, come my love, away with me, 
The morn of life is haftening by, 

To this dear fcene we'll gaily 3 
And fport us ’neath the peaceful fky. 


And when that awful day fhall rife, 
That fees thy cheek with age grow 
ale, 
And the foul fading in thine eyes, 
We'll figh and quit the weeping vale. 
F. 
EPIGRAMS 
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Poetry....Intelligence. 


EPIGRAMS 
BY THE LATE REV. MR. BISHOP. 
Mutatis mutandis. 


a 
Pernaps,” faid a doctor, one day 

to his friend, 

«‘ You remember a tale which you made 
me attend : 

That tale, Sir, much more than you 
think of has coft: 

It detain’d me fo long, that a patient 
was loft.” 

** Alas !” quoth the friend, “ I’m quite 
forry for that, 

That your patient fhould fuffer for my 
idle chat.” 

“Should fuffer!"—the door replied 
with a figh, 

“‘ No!—he is the faver!—the fuff’rer 
am I! 

Nature popp’d in between, while I flack- 
en’d my fpeed; 

And the man was got well before I could 
get feed.” 


— 


ANOTHER. 
Vires acquirit eundo. 


In China, when a hufband’s praife 

The beauties of his wife difplays, 

Among her charms, he never fails, 

To rank-her growing length of nails. 

”T would give our married men fome fear, 

Had Beauty fuch a ftandard here! 

For fure (I dpeak it with concern) 

Things might, sometimes, take fuchaturn, 

That as a lady's talons grew, 

Her paffions might get fironger too! 

Tongues without nails (excufe me if I’m 
wrong) 

Are always long enough—if not too 
long. 


ANOTHER. 
His laft great debt is paid—poor Tom’s 


no more ! 
“* Last debt! Tom never paid a debt 
before.” 





— 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue peculiar fituation of our country 
has fuggefted almoft every fubje&% of 
Congrefional debate and almoft every 
ure of the Federal Executive for 
feveral weeks. The citizens have alfo 
rally paid a ferious regard to 
pri seagetnes of public affairs : Ad- 
s from one end of the Union to the 
other, have been fowarded to the Federal 
Government, for the moft part exprefi- 
ing confidence in its adminiftration and 
a determination to co-operate in fuch 
meafures as it may deem expedient: 
Private fubfcriptions towards funds for 
public defence and extenfive military 
affociations of volunteers for the fame 
urpofe, alfo have lately taken place in 
Sigerens parts of the United States...Freth 
Difpatches from our Commiffioners at 
Paris have been communicated by the 
Prefident to Congrefs.* Two confer- 
ences have been obtained but nothing elfe 
effected. 


The bill from the Houfe of Reprefenta- 
tives, for fulpending all intercourfe be- 
tween France and the United States, 
pafled the Senate laft Thurfday, 18 ayes, 
4 nays. 

* This communication will form an 
additional appendix to our prefent vo- 
lume ;—it will follow the Prefident’s 
meffage of the 4th ult. enclofmg the Me- 
morial of eur Envoys to the French go- 
vernment, bc. 





House of Representatives, Fune 5.—Im- 
mediately upon the Journal being read, 
Mr. Macon, rofe, and faid his colleague 
had laid upon him the painful tak of 
informing the Houfe, that their friend 
and colleague, Colonel Bryan is no 
more; that he died this morning at nine 
o’clock.—Mr. J. Parker hoped that a re- 
folution of a fimilar kind to that which 
was adopted on the death of a colleague 
of his (Colonel Bland) when Congrefs 
fat at New-York, would now be agreed 
to. He accordingly propofed the follow- 
ing :—Refolved, That the members from 
the ftate of North-Carolina, be a com- 
mittee to fuperintend the funeral of the 
deceafed and that this Houfe will attend 
the fame.”—The refolution was unani- 
moufly carried, and the members having 
had a meeting, Mr. Macon reported that 
the funeral would take place this after- 
noon ( Tuefday) at five o’clock, from No. 
205, Arch Street. 


A Bofton paper fays, “‘ The beautiful 
fhip Herald, built for the London trade, 
has been purchafed by government, and 
is now equipping.” 

New- » June 2.—General Hunt- 
ington, colle&or of this Diftri&, has re- 
ceived dire¢tions from his excellency Go- 
vernor Trumbull, to caufe fix cannon to 
be mounted on our fortifications. 

Captain John W. Leonard, is ap- 
peinted to command the Revenue Cutter, 
on the New-York ftation. as 

eC 
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The Prefident of the United States has 
made the following appointments, (with 
the concurrence of the Senate) for the 
additional regiment of Artillery, viz. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant, 
John Doughty, of New-Jerfey. 
Majors, 
Benjamin Brooks, Maryland. 
Adam Hoops, New-Jerfey. . 
Daniel Jackfon, Maflachufetts. 
Captains, 
Decius Wadfworth, Conneéticut. 
William M‘Rea, Virginia. 
Samuel Eddins, do. 
F. Kinlock Huger, South-Carolina. 
Amos Stoaddard, Maffachufetts. 
Lemuel Gates, do. 
James Reed, Pennfylvania. 
Callender Irwine, do. 
James Stille, New-Jerfey. 
Walter Livingfton Cochran, New-York. 
John Bithop, Virginia. 
John Henry, Pennfylvania. 
Lieutenants, 
Theodore Meminger, Pennfylvania. 
William Steele, do. 
Francis Gibfon, do. 
Alexander D. Pope, Virginia. 
John W. Livingfton, New-York. 
John Hancock, Virginia. 
George W. Carmical, Pennfylvania. 


Samuel Dickenfon, Maryland. 
Philip Stewart, New-Jerfey. 
William Cooper, New-York. 


William Deveaux, Georgia. 
Patrick C. Harris, North-Carolina. 
Jofeph Yates, New-York. 
George Wafhmgton Duncan, Maffach’ts. 
Toppan Webfter, New-Hampthire. 
James White, South-Carolina. 
James B. Many, Delaware. 
John Knight, Maryland. 
John Fergus, jun. North-Carolina. 
Nathaniel Leonard, Vermont. 
Yohn Leybourne, Georgia. 
Charles Wolftoncraft, Pennfylvania. 
Robert Weir Ofbourn, do. 
Surgeon, 

James Scanlon, Maryland. 

Surgeon’s- Mates, . 
Thomas Tillinghaft, Rhode-Ifland. 
Nathaniel Dwight, Conneéticut. 
Burr Harrifon, Kentucky. 

We learn that His Excellency Increafe 
Sumner, is re-elected Governor, and 
Mofes Gill, Efq. Lieutenant-Governor 
of the ftate of Maffachufetts. 

The brig Ariel, Captain Gardner, 
lying at Ruffell’s wharf, was ftruck on 
the 6th inft. by lightning—The forematt, 
topmaft, and top-gallant maft, are fo 
much fhattered as to render them totally 
ufelefs. Fortunately no perfon received 
any hurt, although feveral were near. 


Intelligence. 


The brig Mercury, lying below Pine 
ftreet, had her foremaft thivereds by a 
ftroke—and three houfes in Race ftreet, 
were ftruck at the fame time. 

As Mr. Newell Narine, merchant, of 
New York, Mr. John Gold, from Ca- 
nada, and a Mr. Swedle were croffing 
the river in a canoe near Srill-water, 
about a fortnight fince, fhe upfet; in 
confequence of which the two latter 
were drowned. Mr. Narine, who relates 
the fa&t, efcaped by fwimming from the 
middle of the river (where the accident 
happened) to the fhore. 


— 
MARRIED, 


In this city, on the 27th ult. by the 
Rev. Dr. Helmuth, Mr. Peter Eifenbrey, 
merchant, to Mifs Mary Heyler, both of 
this city. 

On the 25th ultimo, by the Rev. 
Thomas Uftick, Mr. A. Stewart, to Mrs. 
Margaret Robinfon, both of this city. 

On the 28th ultimo, by the fame 
reverend gentleman, Mr. John Allen, 
to Mifs Eliza Pennington; both of 
this city. 

On the 31ft ult. at Friends’ Meeting- 
Houfe in Market ftreet, Mr. Samuel 
Howell, merchant, to Mifs Mary W. 
Dawes, daughter of Mr. Rumford 
Dawes; all of this place. 

A few days fince, in Friends’ Meeting, 
Mr. Abraham Smith, of Wright’s Town, 
Bucks County, to Mifs Efther Williams, 
of this city. 

On the 5th inftant, in the North Meet- 
ing-Houfe, Mr. Stephen Simmons, mer- 
chant, to Mifs Rebecca Hart, both of 
this city. 

On the 6th inftant, by the Rev. Dr. 
Green, Mr. David Shute, formerly of 
Cumberland County, New-Jerfey, to Mifs 
Rachel Collings, daughter of the late 
Captain Robert Collings, of this city. 

On the 7th inftant, Mr. Chamlefs 
Allen, merchant, to Mifs Rebecca Whar- 
ton, daughter of Samuel Wharton, Efq. 
all of this city. 

— 
DIED, 


In this city, on the 4th inflant, Nathan 
Bryan, Efq. one of the members of the 
Houfe of Reprefentatives of the United 
States from the State of North-Carolina, 

On the 2d inftant, in this city, where 
fhe had been brought to obtain relief 
from a fhort but moft violent difeafe, 
Mrs. Marv Wharton, wife of the Rev. 
Dr. C. H. Wharton. 

At Hopewell, on the 3d inftant, Mrs. 
Rhoda Allifon, wife of the Rev. Burgifs 
Allifon, late of Bordenton. 





